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Tue abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia is the greatest event in the 
history of the American Republic. It 
suits the policy of certain parties in this 
country to conceal the importance of the 
fact, if they cannot conceal the fact it- 
self; but not the less will wise men 
now, and all men hereafter, recognise in 
the event of April 16th, 1862, the clos- 
ing of a period of guilt and danger, and 
the entrance upon one of genuine repub- 
licanism. In the fewest words, the case 
is this:—The District of Columbia, a 
space of ten miles square, -is the only 
portion of territory subject to the Fede- 
ral Government. . All the people of the 
republic are, to a specified extent, the 
subjects of the Federal Government ; 
but the inhabited lands are under State 
tule, with the one exception of this 
standpoint for the National Legislature 
and Executive. While slavery existed 
there, it was a national institution ; now 
that it is abolished there, slavery be- 
comes a State institution, and the na- 
tional government is as free to denounce 
and condemn it as the government of 
any other country. One more, and the 
greatest, of the few powers of Christen- 
dom which 
slaveholding nations, has come over from 
the wrong side to the right. The same 
sort of people who would have called 
Luther's Theses a piece of paper with 
writing on it, and the Ship-money Con- 
troversy a question of a few shillings, 
may now point out that the District of 
Columbia is only ten miles square, and 
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that there were not nearly so many 
slaves in it as formerly; but not the 
less will one of the great chapters of 
history close, now and for ever, at the 
date of April 16th, 1862, because on 
that day the American republic ceased 
to be a slaveholding power. 

For the same reasons that the magni- 
tude of the event is concealed in 
England, the tokens of its approach 
have been denied. We still see it as- 
sumed that the civil war in America was 
something sudden, unexpected, and even 
absurd and revolting in its needlessness. 
So far from this being true, it would be 
difficult to point to any great event in 
history more distinctly and confidently 
anticipated by all public men in the 
country, and by all well-informed ob- 
servers abroad. From George Washing- 
ton to Abraham Lincoln, every states- 
man has seen what must happen, and 
has done his part in bringing on the 
catastrophe ; and, as the time drew near, 
persons of any political insight knew 
and said, that the range of uncertainty 
lay within five years. If the disruption 
did not take place in 1856, it must in 
1860. As it would be a serious falsifi- 
cation of history to say that the civil 
war was unnecessary, sudden, unex- 
pected, and the like, it may be worth 
while to record what one person can 
testify to the contrary. 

Of the first generation “of the pub- 
lic men of the republic, four (and I 
believe no more) were living when I 
was in the United States, and I knew 
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them all, more or less. They were 
Mapison, GauuaTin, Cuter JUSTICE 
MarsHatt, and the venerable Bisnor 
White. Of these four, three were 
unquestionably aware that the exist- 
ence of the republic depended on the 
extinction of negro slavery, in one way 
oranother ; and no one of them saw any 
probability of the thing being done in 
time. Bishop Wuite—“ the Bishop of 
all the Churches,” as he was called— 
was as sensible as every good clergyman 
must be of the ravage which the institu- 
tion of slavery was making in the reli- 
gion of the country ; but I do not know 
what he supposed would be the result 
of the fearful and growing hypocrisy. 
Mr. GaLuatin described to me, with the 
vividness of an eye-witness, the growth 
of the three great sections of the re- 
public; and, as the introduction of 
slavery into the north-west was then 
supposed to be precluded for ever, he 
had the strongest confidence that, when- 
ever the Southern section might be dis- 
posed to try again to dominate the 
Union by a threat of secession, the 
accordance of the North and West on 
the slavery question would overawe the 
disturbers. At that date—a year after 
the Nullification struggle—every states- 
man’s mind was impressed with the 
importunate character of the danger, and 
aware that it was disguised in every 
political question of the day. 

With the other two venerable sur- 
vivors of the band of founders of the 
republic, I had much conversation on 
the subject which was always uppermost 
in their minds, They had been, not 
only friends, but coadjutors, in framing 
the constitution; though differing- on 
some points, they had carried it through 
a host of dangers, and had seen it appa- 
rently established and prosperous beyond 
all controversy and all peril. Both 
had received due honour from their 
countrymen, and were passing their old 
age in honour and ease; yet they told 
me—the one, that he was “in despair,” 
and the other, that he was “almost in 
despair,” about the future of the coun- 
try ; and both on account of slavery. 

Carer Justice MarsHau was a Vir- 


ginian, the son of a planter, who found 
it difficult to make his small estate 
support his fifteen children. Father and 
son fought in the Revolutionary War; 
and in contending almost hand to hand 
with Lord Dunmore, they felt their 
pride in their own State grow into a 
passion. When I knew the Chief Jus- 
tice he was eighty-three—as bright-eyed 
and warm-hearted as ever, while as 
dignified a judge as ever filled the 
highest seat in the highest court of any 
country. But his love for his own 
Virginia was not the proud adoration it 
had been half a century before: it was 
a mournful love, tenderest in adversity. 
He said he had seen Virginia the lead- 
ing State for half his life ; he had seen 
her become the second, and sink to be 
(I think) the fifth. Worse than this, 
there was no arresting her decline, if 
her citizens did not put an end to 
slavery ; and he saw no sign of any 
intention to do so, east of the mountains 
at least. He had seen whole groups of 
estates, populous in his time, lapse into 
waste. He had seen agriculture ex- 
changed for human stock-breeding ; and 
he keenly felt the degradation. The 
forest was returning over the fine old 
estates, and the wild creatures which 
had not been seen for generations were 
reappearing ; numbers and wealth were 
declining, and education and manners 
were degenerating. It would not have 
surprised him to be told that on that 
soil would the main battles be fought 
when the critical day should come which 
he foresaw. “Where else could the 
battle be fought,” he would have asked, 
“if the Slave States persist in claiming 
the control of the republic, by means 
of, and for the sake of, their negro 
slavery ?” 

To Mr. Maptson despair was not easy. 
He had a cheerful and sanguine temper ; 
and if there was one thing rather than 
another which he had learned to consider 
secure, it was the constitution which he 
had so large a share in making. Yet 
he told me that he was nearly in de- 
spair ; and that he had been quite so till 
the Colonization Society arose. Rather 
than admit to himself thatthe South must 
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be laid waste by a servile war, or the 
whole country by a civil war, he strove 
to believe that millions of negroes could 
be carried to Africa, and so got rid of. 
I need not speak of the weakness of 
such a hope. What concerns us now 
is, that he saw and described to me, 
when I was his guest, the dangers and 
horrors of the state of society in which 
he was living. He talked more of 
slavery than of all other subjects to- 
gether, returning to it morning, noon, 
and night. He said that the clergy per- 
verted the Bible, because it was alto- 
gether against slavery ; that the coloured 
population was increasing faster than 
the white ; and that the state of morals 
was such as barely permitted society to 
exist. He did not see any way back to 
decency, but by removing the lower 
race ; and yet complained (as President 
of the Colonization Society) of the diffi- 
culty of getting an African colony to 
receive batches of immigrants, at the 
rate of two or three cargoes a year. 
He described the unwillingness of the 
negroes to go; so that he had just sold 
some of his slaves, instead of compelling 
them to emigrate. He could not keep 
them, because he had already soldas much 
land as he could spare, to obtain the 
means of feeding them. It was as pain- 
ful as it was strange to listen to the 
cheerful old man, as he proved that 
there was no chance for his country, 
except from a scheme which he, as its 
President, found unmanageable. Of 
the issue of the conflict, whenever it 
should occur, there could, he said, be 
no doubt. A society burdened with a 
slave system could make no permanent 
resistance to an unincumbered enemy ; 
and he was astonished at the fanaticism 
which blinded some Southern men to 
so clear a certainty. 

Such were Mr. Mapison’s opinions in 
1835 ; and the share he had in bring- 
ing on the conflict which he foresaw 
was, first, permitting a compromise 
about slavery to be introduced into the 
constitution ; next, inviting confidence 
to a delusive scheme for getting rid of 
danger, by getting rid of negroes ; and, 
again, keeping up the traffic in slaves, 


by sending his own to market. If we 
desire to find an excuse for such con- 
duct in a man so honoured and beloved, 
we can only remember that he was 
“almost in despair” of the fate of a 
polity which he had mainly created, and 
had administered during two Presiden- 
tial terms. Not only is a statesman 
attached to his own work, but Ameri- 
can statesmen of his generation had that 
attachment exalted to passion, by the 
emotions of fear, hope, and pride, which 
they had passed through. Mr. Mani- 
son knew what was then not so widely 
known as now—that a friend of Wash- 
ington’s found him one day thoughtfully 
pacing the bank of the Schuylkill, me- 
ditating, as he himself explained, whe- 
ther it would not be better to give up 
the project of the Union than to at- 
tempt it with so little chance of any 
durable accord between the Northern 
and Southern sections. Mr. Mapison 
had seen how the Union was made, 
and had been so far preserved ; viz. by 
the Southern policy of proposing to- 
gether an encroachment and a bribe. 
This method, of introducing measures in 
pairs, had at first succeeded ; and it has 
succeeded again, since Mr. Mapison’s 
death, when the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise was coupled with the re- 
moval of the Washington slave-market 
to a spot outside of the District of 
Columbia: but such a method must be 
exhausted in time ; and the final quar- 
rel could only be exasperated by the 
preceding insolence of the South, and 
abjectness of the North. His mind 
being full of such remembrances and 
such forecast, it is no wonder that Mr. 
Mapison could talk to me of little but 
slavery and its political retribution. 

Of the next generation of statesmen 
there were many more living ; and they 
were, for the most part, active. I must 
begin, of course, with GrneraL JacK- 
son, then President. 

Of Presmpent Jackson I need not 
say much ; for nobody ever supposed 
him a great statesman, or a man of dis- 
tinguished forecast. He need not come 
into the account at all, but for two 
reasons: that the secession movement 
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of his day was put down by him ; 
and that he had practically countenanced 
the citizenship of negroes, in the war of 
1812. 

It was a ludicrous idea to those who 
conversed with GeNeRAL Jackson, that 
the preservation of the Union could de- 
pend on his opinion in a matter per- 
plexing to senators and judges. His 
was, indeed, a mind not qualified to form 
opinions at all. He expressed his will, 
and the people about him supplied him 
with reasons. With a grave, even me- 
lancholy, countenance, and in few and 
passionate words, the grey-headed and 
haggard old man declared what could, 
and what could not, be allowed ; and it 
did not occur to him to reconcile op- 
posite decisions. He had encouraged 
the State of Georgia to break through 
Federal decisions in a dispute with the 
Cherokees about their lands ; but, when 
South Carolina followed suit in the 
matter of the tariff, he intimated to the 
leaders at Charleston, that, if they dared 
to nullify the decisions of the Washing- 
ton authorities, he should know how to 
punish them. He ordered the Federal 
troops to march upon Charleston, sent 
a sloop of war there to protect the port 
officers, and issued a_ proclamation 
warning South Carolina against re- 
bellion. The Governor of the State 
issued a counter proclamation ; and the 
crisis of the Union was understood to 
have arrived. Mr. Ciay’s Compromise 
Bill averted the strife for the time : but 
South Carolina justly claimed the vic- 
tory of principle in regard to free trade, 
and remained convinced that she could 
have seceded if she had thought proper. 
Almost every leading statesman told 
me, a year later, that the prospects of 
the republic were entirely changed. 
The use and value of the Union had 
become a question. It was a question 
which would be stirred again on any 
occasion of rival pretensions between 
the General and State Governments ; and: 
it would assuredly be decisively contested 
whenever the settlement of the slavery 
question could be deferred no longer. 
From that hour the virtue and inde- 
pendence of the North succumbed. The 


South would not allow any question of 
its “ peculiar institution ;’ and the 
North was, at least, as eager for silence, 
On that silence depended, as every 
public man with whom I conversed 
told me, the continuance of the Union. 
GENERAL JACKSON believed it ; and for 
this reason he was supported by the 
South. Yet he had once so treated the 
Southern negroes as to prepare great 
difficulties for the slaveholders. 

Before the battle of New Orleans, in 
1814, he issued an address tothe negroes, 
in which he called upon them to fight by 
the side of their “ white fellow-citizens,” 
and told them that he expected of them, 
“as Americans, a’ valorous support” to 
his defence of the country. After 
the battle, he thanked them, still as 
“citizens,” for their soldierly conduct. 
As might be expected, those manifestoes 
were kept in vivid remembrance by all 
parties ; and tothis day GeNERALJ acKsON 
is cited by the black race as their patron, 
by the abolitionists as a witness to the 
rights of the negro, and by the slave- 
holders as an ignorant functionary, who 
did a world of mischief without at all 
intending it—for he was a sound slave- 
holder from Tennessee. He himself had 
a high sanction to plead, at the time of 
the Carolina quarrel. Lafayette had 
expressed at Washington, and elsewhere 
during his journey through the States, 
his grief in witnessing the deterioration 
of the negroes. In the revolutionary 
war he had seen whites and blacks tight- 
ing side by side, bivouacking round the 
same fire, and eating out of the same 
dish. In 1830 he found them so de- 
pressed, and treated with such intolerable 
insult, that a servile war, or a political 
convulsion ‘on their account seemed 
inevitable. 

At the close of GenerRaL Jackson's 
double term of presidentship,the common 
sentence on his administration was that 
it had unsettled every great question, 
and settled none. Throughout the 
Southern section, the predominant im- 
pression was that secession had become 
a question of policy. It had been averted 
that once ; but it could be brought on 
again when occasion should arise. 
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This brings us to Mr. Catnoun— 
then, and still, the greatest representative 
of his section of the republic. 

It was the pleasure of the chief 
Nullifiers to wear an appearance of 
mystery, both at Washington and in 
their own cities. I was told that it 
moved all hearts to see them at Washing- 
ton, before the crisis, stalking about, 
silent and stern—gallant and intelligent 
men, with the halter about their necks. 
The vision of the scaffold was before 
other men’s eyes, and must have been 
before their own ; and Mr. Cray told 
me that it was the spectacle of their 
bearing, and the vision of their fate, 
which inspired him with the idea of 
saving them as he presently did. A 
year after that crisis, when they came 
about me at Washington, and invited 
me to their-cities and plantations, they 
were as stern as ever on their special 
question, but capable of a grim mirth 
about their recent preparations for 
secession. They were haughty beyond 
description to Northerners ; but to a 
stranger they would open out at a word ; 
and I profited largely by that willing- 
ness. Mr. Catnoun himself, who had 
the air of a possessed man, became al- 
most like other men when telling me of 
his earliest recollections, and describing 
theimpressions of hischildhood. Courage 
and military capacity were his objects 
of worship. His father had been born 
among the Cherokees, and had seen the 
savages rise upon the Calhoun settle- 
ment. That father had seen his father 
and eldest brother head the defence ; and 
in vain. The father fell: the mother and 
several of her children were butchered 
by the Indians; and the boy of six, 
who escaped, was likely to bring up his 
own sons with strong feelings about the 
virtues of physical force. Jonn, C. 
Catnoun showed the effect in his aspita- 
tion after “a Lacedemonian Govern- 
ment” for the Southern States—a con- 
struction of society in which every free 
man should be a soldier. At five years 
old he stood between his father’s knees, 
listening to stories of the resistance to 
England, and of all the heroes and all 
the heroism of the revolutionary war. 


He was full of ambition to be a soldier, 
and to fight fora political question ; and 
then his father died. Being then thir- 
teen, he lived with a relative, in whose 
library he ran riot. He read all the 
historical works it contained ; and in a 
few months he was half-dead and half- 
mad with the excitement. He recovered 
his health by means of country sports ; 
but he returned to study, and in time 
sorely puzzled his tutors. Wherever he 
went, all his life through, he commanded 
everybody’s belief in his being an irre- 
fragable logician : yet, somehow, he was 
always ultimately wrong. His mind 
seemed to be altogether inaccessible, 
from the time he left college and books. 
He spent the rest of his life in think- 
ing and announcing what he thought. 
It was a memorable thing to sit and hear 
him. A Northern friend of mine asked 
me, years after, whether the portraits 
which were in the shop windows after 
Mr. Catnoun’s death could be like him, 
or like anybody. “I should say it is 
the face of a fiend,” was the remark. 
The remark was natural ; the portraits 
were like; and yet CALHOUN was a 
gentle and generous man. He was, in 
fact, ridden by some half-dozen or more 
theories—very striking, very strange, 
and wonderfully supported and illus- 
trated by him, in the absence of all 
opposition. Nobody wanted to oppose 
him ; for it was impossible to decide 
where to begin in so strange a field, so 
crowded with arbitrary objects. And 
he did not expect or desire to be op- 
posed. Argument was not in his line. 
By a visible effert, he could at times 
listen ; but not to a political discussion, 
except in the Senate, where there was 
no help for it. There his square fore- 
head gathered more and deeper wrinkles, 
his stiff armour of hair stood up more 
stiffly, his eyebrows grew into one, his 
eyes sank deeper in his head, his shoul- 
ders were squarer, his hand was more 
firmly clenched, and his yellow silk 
handkerchief was stuffed into his mouth, 
as if he was suffering spasm. Thus we 
may see how his portrait might give 
strangers the impression of his face being 
“that of afiend.” Such an expression of 
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tension I never saw on any other face, 
outside of a hospital or an asylum. Such 
was his silence. His speech poured out 
of him as if it came from some incarnate 
intelligence or passion, of which he was 
the mere vehicle. By the fireside it was 
so rapid, and the matter required so 
much concession at every step, that it 
was difficult to follow till one had heard 
it two or three times; and the only 
pause he allowed was the tenth or 
twelfth second which he sacrificed for 
spitting into the fire. In Congress his 
style was different. He did not attempt 
in that place to go back to the origin of 
human society, or to classify all the 
governments of the world, or to prove 
that dark races of men are unfit for 
social purposes in sumewhat the same 
way as baboons. He spoke more or less 
to the point, but rarely to any practical 
purpose. Passion always gleamed in his 
eyes when he spoke in public ; and his 
utterance became, I am obliged to say, a 
sort of bark. This great representative 
of his section was further removed from 
the traditional character of the gay, care- 
less, social, winning Southern Cavalier 
than any Puritan New Englander I ever 
saw. I did not understand that he was 
more concentrated and serious after he 
had brought himself into the position of 
a rebel leader than before. He was not 
aman whom we could have imagined 
dying of heart-break. Yet, he so died. 
We should have supposed he had intel- 
lectual idols enough to have served him 
under any single baffling of his ideas, or 
disappointment of his -hopes ; but the 
inevitable extinction of slavery became 
clear to him ; he had always insisted 
that the existence of. the republic was 
bound up with slavery ; and when he 
saw that “all was over,” he said so, and 
died. 

It was his fanaticism on this subject 
which showed me how inaccessible his 
mind was to evidence. While a vast 
mulatto population of all shades was 
growing up before his eyes, he insisted 
that the two races could not mix. This 
was the basis of his whole argu- 
ment. Nature had decreed that the 
two races must be eternally separate ; 


and all the rest followed. At the same 
time, it was a matter which must never 
be called in question, or chaos would 
ensue. He told me that the subject of 
slavery would never be mentioned in 
Congress. I believed otherwise; but 
he was peremptory. The republic would 
last for ages ; and it would be by slavery 
being never mentioned in Congress, 
Southern members would take care that 
it was not. He did his best to stifle 
speech. He was responsible for the 
Gag Bill, by which postmasters were 
empowered and required to stop all 
publications and letters about which 
there was ground of suspicion that they 
treated unfavourably of slavery, and to 
burn the documents thus abstracted from 
the mail-bags. I saw him arrive, with 
his family, at Charleston; I saw how he 
strode through the streets, receiving 
homage as if he were the ruling prince ; 
I saw him in the arsenal, handling the 
little groups of weapons, and in a bar- 
rack-yard, reviewing, and then address- 
ing, ten or eleven recruits (the rest were 
wanted as sentinels or patrols all over 
the city); and I wondered what would 
be the effect on him if he should ever 
learn what the Free States had to say 
to his pet institutions and defences, 
He began with that sort of experience 
the next year. The whole South could 
not silence a voice in Congress which 
claimed free discussion for the subject 


of slavery. CaLHoun began then to. 
suffer and to sink. As the controversy: 


proceeded, despair: took possession of 
him; and, at last, he declared that,“ all 
was over.”;; Slavery depended on not 
being discussed; and ithe republic de- 
pended on slavery; So,;;when every 
debate in Congress ended in a discus- 
sion of slavery, everything was lost. 
He told his family, from his dying pil- 
low, that he had done his best to pre- 
serve his country, but in vain. Slavery 
was doomed : and with it must go the 
only liberties and privileges which made 
the republic worth having. 

Thus, the representative man of the 
Southern section foresaw the present 
revolution. His share in bringing it 
on was larger, perhaps, than that of any 
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other man. He taught the doctrine 
and introduced the practice of secession, 
and he led the profession of the South 
(new at that time in those States), that 
slavery was the indispensable basis of 
republican liberty. 

The voice which so appalled him, as 
a voice of doom in Congress, was that 
of the venerable ex-President, Joun 
Quincy Apams, the father of the Ame- 
rican minister now in London. Mr. 
Apams did not propose to discuss 
slavery in Congress : he was not an abo- 
litionist : he applied himself simply to 
preserve the right of petition guaranteed 
by the Constitution. Petitions were 
always arriving desiring the object now 
at last attained—the removal of the 
national reproach by the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. The 
country was still trembling with the 
alarm of Southern secession ; the South- 
ern members made the most of their 
position to terrify the Northern mem- 
bers ; and it is but too well known what 
their success was. The right of peti- 
tion was actually lost for a time, and 
there was certainly no doubt, at that 
juncture, of the continuance of the 
Union depending on the fate of slavery. 
The Union must not be questioned : 
therefore slavery must not be ques- 
tioned ; and petitions must be thrust 
under the table if people could not be 
prevented from sending them. I re- 
member a remarkable disclosure—re- 
markable to me—of the peril of the 
republic, from the unsoundness of the 
popular mind about it in that crisis of 
its political condition. I was walking 
arm-in-arm with Miss Sedgwick, in the 
valley of the Housatonic, when, convers- 
ing about times to come, I spoke of the 
inevitable rupture of the Union. She 
snatched her arm from mine, and started 
back, saying that I could not be aware 
of the sacredness of the Union, which 
precluded its dissolution from being even 
imagined. I asked her if there was not 
something more sacred still which she 
herself admitted to be irreconcilable 
with the existing constitution? “If 
“the will of God is against slavery, and 
“your constitution involves it, which 


“must give way?” A dissolution of the 
Union did not necessarily suppose civil 
war ; but there must be civil war if the 
North allowed the South to encroach 
too far. Some of the commonest and 
most indispensable rights were already 
lost, and every man who had eyes to 
see must be aware that the nation was 
even then far advanced on the road to 
revolution. One sign of this was the 
indecent violence shown to Mr. Apams 
in Congress. “The most mora. of 
American Presidents,” as he was de- 
clared to be, was now standing up as a 
representative from Massachusetts ; his 
head white with age, his countenance 
worn with grief for the death of his 
eldest son, his business being simply to 
present petitions from large bodies of 
intelligent citizens; and, because Congress 
was afraid to approach a certain set of 
topics, this old statesman was over- 
whelmed with insult. I will not record 
those insults, The old statesman uttered 
his warning of what must come of such 
incursions of Southern despotism ; the 
right of petition was at length regained, 
and now the object of the petitions 
themselves is secured. Our concern with 
the matter is, that Mr. Apams foresaw 
what must happen : and that he did his 
part by vindicating a right which the 
preceding generation could not have 
conceived to be, in any circumstances, 
even threatened. 

While speaking of one Northern 
statesman, I may as well say what I have 
to say of the rest. It is painful to look 
back to that time.; but it is unavoidable, 
if I am to sbow that the present convul-, 
sion has not been sudden, unexpected, 
and unnecessary. 

Mr. Wesster occurs first to all minds. 
He won, and deserved, great distinction 
as the ablest antagonist of the Nullifiers 
in the crisis of 1832; On constitutional 
questions he was, I believe, the best au- 
thority in the country after the Supreme 
Court ; and his speeches were as beau- 
tiful as they were, on those subjects, 
sound. Here his merits ended. He 
was the most abject of the whole band of 
Northern vassals, holding the stirrup to 
the Southern “chivalry.” His ambition 
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for the Presidentship was a chain round 
his neck ; and he taught the Southern 
leaders how to handle it, and lead him 
wherever they would. He wished people 
would not be troublesome, and stir up 
a disagreeable subject, compelling a man 
to say something, when all he wanted 
was to say nothing: but, when com- 
pelled to speak, he declared that he 
should certainly deliver up fugitive 
slaves, if appealed to; and should readily 
fight, side by side with the South, for 
the benefits of the compromise the con- 
stitution gave them. Thus far an am- 
bitiows politician might be excused for 
going ; but he would do nothing on the 
other side. He was of no avail when 
Northern citizens were deprived of 
their plainest and most essential rights, 
and satirical and discouraging in his 
treatment of patriotic efforts. Further, 
he sustained every new demand of the 
South, and actually carried the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise, and the 
Fugitive Slave Law. 

If the civil war is to be laid to the 
charge of any one man, that man is 
assuredly Dante, WessteR. No man 
knew better than he the weakness of 
the citizens of the republic—and espe- 
cially of the Northern section of it—the 
idolatry of ability which puts unlimited 
power into the hands of a man of genius. 
He availed himself of that weakness, 
and of the vanity which the citizens 
indulge about their public men, for 
his personal purposes, when he might 
have turned his influence to the account 
of lifting his country out of its great 
perplexity. He tried to the utmost the 
power of admiration which he knew to 
reside in the New England tempera- 
ment, by immoralities which would not 
have obtained a word of excuse in the 
case of an ordinary man; yet, while 
capable of any degree of this kind of 
audacity, he was a mere poltroon in his 
relations with the South; and this 
made him a hypocrite in his public 
addresses at the North. There can never 
be any question of the power he might 
have wielded if he had directed his 
genius to the preservation of the liber- 
ties of the citizens. Worshipped as he 


was, he might have led the whole North 
to withstand the encroachments of the 
South, and have guided at will the genu- 
ine republican force, which could have 
easily controlled the oligarchical preten- 
sions and operations of the slave-holding 
minority. There should have been no 
Gag Law, and no suspension of the right 
of petitionin Dantet WEssTEr’stime. An 
honest and intrepid course would have 
led him to the highest honours. When 
it was by far too late, he dishonoured him- 
self for the sake of the Presidentship. 
He might have had it by early sustaining 
and guiding the best public opinion in 
the North. Instead of this, he discour- 
aged and betrayed -it, in order to avert 
collision, till his own purposes were 
served ; he lost his independence by a 
personal extravagance which kept him 
always seething in debt; and when 
there was nothing to rely on in the 
North, but the popular vanity about him 
as a Northern man, he paid homage to 
the South. After the insignificant tools 
who had filled the highest seat for seve- 
ral terms, he hoped that the two sections 
might unite to elect the most eminent 
public man in the country. The North- 
ern pride in him, and the Southern 
trust in his gratitude and obedience, 
might, he believed, join in electing him. 
So he courted the South, which he 
should have long before taught its place 
and its duty. He enabled the Missouri 
Compromise to be repealed, and the 
Fugitive Slave Law to be passed; and 
the immediate retribution broke his 
heart. First, there was an outburst 
of honest execration from his own sec- 
tion which scared him ; and then came 
the humiliation of his hopeless minority 
in the convention which he had sup- 
posed would have carried him into the 
Presidential chair. All was over: the 
revolution which he might probably 
have averted, but which he had tam- 
pered with, was still to be dealt with ; 
and he had precipitated it. It was well 
for him that he died at once. 

The wonder was, that anybody put 
any trust in him at all. It was a great 
treat to hear such speeches as his 
constitutional expositions in the Senate ; 
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but his public speaking generally, and 
his public manners, gave the strongest 
impression of insincerity. While his 
whole career was a hand-to-mouth course, 
in regard both to money and reputation, 
he had a set of professions which he put 
on, like as many fancy dresses, according 
to the supposed tastes of the persons he 
was conversing with. If anything about 
him was universally agreed upon, it was 
his devouring ambition ; yet he expected 
to make me bring home an account of 
his taste for retirement and obscurity, 
“My dear woman,” he said, laying a strong 
finger on my arm, to emphasize his 
words, “ don’t you go and believe me 
to be ambitious.” And he went on to 
extol the charms of privacy and dis- 
regard of the opinionsof men. His con- 
stituents believed in him as long as they 
could ; they followed his lead much too 
far: and now, everybody sees how it 
was. WessTER foresaw the revolution 
which was preparing: he hoped to get 
his Presidentship over first; and he 
might possibly imagine that, by a great 
Northern man ruling so as to please 
the South, some accommodation might 
be expected. If he,thought so, he was 
not a great statesman. The only doubt 
is, whether he was most unworthy in 
head or heart. It is so far from being 
fair to instance Dante, WEBSTER as an 
illustration of the ingratitude of re- 
publican society to its noblest members, 
that his disappointment and humiliation 
are a positive credit to the nation. The 
sin was in trusting him too long, and in 
admiring him after it became impossible 
to trust him ; and not in refusing him 
as a leader at last. 

-Mr. Everert’s career has been a 
weak imitation of WerssTEr’s, as far as 
the course of a literary man, who has 
lost his way in public life, can be like 
that of a lawyer té whom public life is 
the natural path. As a scholar, Mr. 
Everetr might have been eminent, 
even to the satisfaction of his own 
restless ambition. . As a politician, he 
long ago sank below contempt. The 
only part of his story which concerns 
us is his view of the future, and his 
share of preparation for it. That he did 


foresee, from his first appearance in 
Congress, the issue of the public trouble 
in war, servile or civil, was plain to all 
considerate eyes. His speech about the 
alacrity with which he would buckle on 
his knapsack to fight side by side with 
the slaveholders against negroes or 
negroes’ friends was understood at first, 
and has been always remembered, as a 
disclosure of his devotion to the Union, 
at all costs ; and that devotion has ever 
since cost him everything. In Congress 
he has shuffled, to avoid committing 
himself in any respect against the 
South. As Governor of Massachusetts, 
he rebuked and discountenanced the 
abolitionists on the declared ground of 
the danger of offending the South. As 
a member of the Government at Wash- 
ington, he bullied England, in order to 
gratify the South about the slave-trade 
and the Monroe doctrine. It is true, 
he had passed for a sort of abolitionist 
in London, when minister here: but it 
always was Mr. Everert’s way to let 
bygones be bygones in regard to the 
phases of his own opinion and conduct. 
To the last moment he would not 
recognise the character of the existing 
struggle : when it could be ignored no 
longer, he still ranted for the Union at 
any cost; and nobody doubts that he 
would recover the appearance of it at 
any sacrifice. Happily the case is not 
in his hands, more or less. His public 
appearances have long become a mere 
wooing of the applause of the well- 
dressed mob, whose applause is no 
honour. Mr. Evererr did, to my 
knowledge, foresee the existing struggle 
at least a quarter of a century ago. 
Instead of defending the liberties of the 
republic, he applied himself to propitiate 
the aggressors on those liberties ; and 
now, though he assumes the semblance 
of patriotism, he can do nothing; for 
everybody understands that he would 
sacrifice liberty to purchase any sem- 
blance of union. He would have done 
more mischief than he has if his political 
immorality had not ruined his many 
graces. ‘Those who remember what his 
countenance, his voice, his manners, 
and his conversation once were, may 
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trace the havoc of disappointment and 
an artificial course of life in his worn 
face, his uncertain tones, his anxious de- 
meanour, and elaborate discourse. All 
that can be said for him is, that he 
might have done more mischief if he 
had been a more audacious and gay 
deceiver. He has been flattered; but 
he has not practically been followed. 

Jupee Story so carefully avoided all 
implication in politics that I will say 
no more than that he certainly was fully 
aware of what must happen. For hours 
together we have discussed the inevita- 
ble issue of accumulating compromises : 
and he lost all hope—as far as so san- 
guine a man can lose hope—when he 
was passed over on the death of Caler 
Justice MarsHati, and Jupce Taney 
was appointed, in contempt of all consi- 
derations but the pleasure of the South. 
Some such act of the Supreme Court as 
the Drep Scorr decision was sure to 
follow on such a packing of the Supreme 
Court as began with the slight to JupcE 
Story. 

There remains Henry Cray. Of the 
whole company I knew him best. It 
was impossible, as he was fully aware, 
that I could avoid seeing the insincerity 
to which his position committed him ; 
but he hoped that much might be for- 
given to a man so placed. He was 
interesting from the contrariety between 
his nature and the requirements of his 
career. He was a man of impulse, even 
of passion ; and he was the great Pro- 
fessor of Prudence in the State. He 
was the great mediator ;.and he learned 
to grow as proud of his compromises as 
other men are of being above compro- 
mise. It was as a means of postponing 
revolution that he valued his compro- 
mises ; and it was as the saviour of his 
country from revolution that he was 
idolized in the North and West. He was 
thoroughly aware that it would not do 
for ever; and his hope for the republic, 
such as it was, had two sources. If he 
could be President, he might make one 
grand, final compromise which would 
last for as long as men need look for- 
ward. This was onechance. The other 
was—(so he said, but I never could 








believe that he had faith in it himself) 
—that the Colonization Society might, 
in time, carry off the negroes out of 
sight and out of mind. I pressed him 
with the question, whether the whole 
American marine could ever carry away 
the mere annual increase of the blacks: 
and he admitted that it could not, and 
that he was only working on in a blind 
and vague hope of the final convulsion 
being somehow averted. “He was never 
President ;.and he felt deeply the de- 
cline of the republic, as shown in the 
postponement of the claims of such a 
man as himself to the convenience of 
electing tools of the Southern faction. 
The latter years of his life were dreary ; 
and so, he perceived, were those of the 
republic. He was under a doom ; and 
so was his country. He was applauded ; 
but he had no power. He was set up 
as a candidate, often and often; but 
others gained the prize. He lost all his 
six daughters, between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty ; and he had deep and vari- 
ous griefs on account of his sons. When 
the death of the last of his daughters— 
an excellent and devoted woman—was 
announced to him,, he fainted; and, 
when he was once more thrust aside 
from the Presidentship, his spirit fainted 
within him. If he could not rule the 
country for a time, all was over; for no 
one else could avert the collision ; and 
either a servile war or a disruption of 
the Union, or both, must arrive within 
a few years) He naturally did not 
desire to impress a foreigner with this 
view: and I had occasion, more than 
once, to show him that he went too far 
in his attempts to lead me away from 
it: but his anticipations of the cata- 
strophe were too clear and precise to be 
concealed. He knew that I understood 
what the Colonization Society could and 
could not do; and thete we left it. 

As for what he did in regard to the 
catastrophe, he aggravated its guilt and 
bitterness by buying it off for a time by 
sacrifices of liberty and honour. He 
considered it patriotic to defer the crisis 
by the use of his great powers of per- 
suasion, coming in aid of the national 
pride in the Union. When the South 
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began to lose its pride in the Union, 
the game was evidently nearly up ; and 
then Mr. Cray rejoiced that he was so 
old as he was. He was not an aged 
man; but he was much worn. His 
trembling hand, nervously playing with 
his spectacles as he spoke in public ; 
his voice, less sweet and steady than of 
old ; his fading eye and relaxed frame, 
told of the wear and tear of anxiety as 
much as Webster's sunk eye, gaunt 
brow, and rigid mouth: He let himself 
be led about to make speeches, in which 
he had to give stones to the hearers 
hungry for bread. The time was past 
for sound doctrine befitting normal 
days; and it had not come for the 
appeals to radical principles, and the 
invitations to valorous conflict which 
animate a revolutionary season. With 
Henry Cuay, compromise faded and 
died out; and the South, in the seats 
of power at Washington, began to fleece, 
out of the national stores, for the coming 
revolution. 

“All this is very dreary,” some will 
say. “Is this the life of statesmanship 
in America?” Yes ; for the last quarter 
of acentury. It is not the natural life 
of republican statesmanship ; but it is 
the experience of a generation of politi- 
cal leaders who are one and all burdened 
with the consciousness of a radical sin 
and an impending retribution. Through- 
out the whole period, every man of two 
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generations has known that the turning- 
point of the national fortunes was the 
fate of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. While it lasted, the nation was 
isolated in Christendom as a slavehold- 
ing people—a people holding slaves in 
the very metropolis of the republic. 
Whenever the offence was done away, 
the nation would at once join company 
with other Christian peoples, free to 
reprobate and extinguish a barbarism 
and a curse. That day has arrived, and 
the American people and we are on the 
sume side, 

It is needless, after what I have re- 
lated, to dwell] upon the absurdity of 
saying and assuming that the American 
conflict is unexpected, or, as I have re- 
peatedly read, “undreamed of.” It was 
discussed with me, a quarter of a century 
ago, by every man and woman I met in 
the United States who had any political 
knowledge or sense; and, as we have 
seen, the forecast of it has clouded the 
lives of statesmen of all sections and 
degrees, from the founders of the re- 
public down to their grandsons. If we 
English have been thoughtless about 
providing a supply of cotton from other 
territory, let us say so; but let us not 
incur the charge of either ignorance or 
hypocrisy by saying{ that the Second 
American Revolution was not foreseen 
long ago, and in the very time and 
manner of its happening. 
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CHAPTER LX. 
THE BRIDGE AT LAST. 


Tae group which Lord Ascot had seen 
through the glass doors consisted of 
Charles, the coachman’s son, the coach- 
man and Mr. Sloane. Charles and the 
coachman’s son had got hold of a plan of 
the battle of Balaclava, from the //lustrated 
London News, and were explaining the 
whole thing to the two older men, to 
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their great delight. The four got en- 
thusiastic and prolonged the talk for 
some time; and, when it began to flag, 
Sloane said he must go home, and so they 
came down into the bar. 

Here a discussion arose about the 
feeding of cavalry horses, in which all 
four were perfectly competent to take 
part. The two young men were opposed 
im argument to the two elder ones, 
and they were having a right pleasant 
chatter about the corn or hay question 
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in the bar, when the swing doors were 
pushed open, and a girl entered and 
looked round with that bold, insolent 
expression one only sees among a certain 
class. 

A tawdry draggled-looking girl, finely 
enough dressed, but with everything 
awry and dirty. Her face was still 
almost beautiful; but the cheekbones 
were terribly prominent, and the hectic 
patch of red on her cheeks, and the 
parched cracked lips, told of pneumonia 
developing into consumption. 

Such a figure had probably never 
appeared in that decent aristocratic public- 
house, called the Groom’s Arms, since it 
had got its licence. The four men ceased 
their argumentand turned tolook at her ; 
and the coachman, a family man with 
daughters, said, “ Poor thing ! ” 

With a brazen, defiant look she ad- 
vanced tothe bar. The barmaid, a very 
beautiful, quiet-looking, London girl, 
advanced towards her, frightened at such 
a wild tawdry apparition, and asked 
‘ her mechanically what she would please 
to take. 

“T don’t want nothing to drink, miss,” 
said the girl; “leastways, I’ve got no 
money ; but I want to ask a question. 
I say, miss, you couldn’t give a poor girl 
one of them sandwiches, could you ? 
You'll never miss it, you know.” 

The barmaid’s father, the jolly land- 
lord, eighteen stone of good humour, 
was behind his daughter now. “Giveher 
a pork pie, Jane, and a glass of ale, my 
girl.” 

“God Almighty bless you, sir, and 
keep her from the dark places where 
the devil lies awaiting. I didn’t come 
here to beg—it was only when I see 
them sandwiches that it come over me— 
I come here to ask a question. I know 
it ain’t nouse. But you can’t see him— 
can’t see him—can’t see him,” she 
continued, sobbing wildly, “ rattling his 
poor soul away and not to do as he asked 
you. I didn’t come to get out for a walk. 
I sat there patient three days, and would 
have sat there till the end, but he 
would have me come. And so I came ; 
and I must get back—get back.” 

The landlord’s daughter brought her 


some food ; and, as her eyes gleamed with 
wolfish hunger, she stopped speaking. 
It was a strange group. She in the 
centre, tearing at her food in a way 
terrible to see. Behind, the calm face of 
the landlord, looking on her with pity 
and wonder; and his pretty daughter, 
with her arm round his waist, and her 
head on his bosom, with tears in her 
eyes. Our four friends stood to the right, 
silent and curious—a remarkable group 
enough ; for neither the duke’s coachman, 
nor Mr. Sloane, who formed the back- 
ground, were exactly ordinary-looking 
men ; and in front of them were Charles 
and the coachman’s son, who had put his 
hand on Charles’s right shoulder, and 
was peering over his left at the poor girl, 
so that the two faces were close together 
—the one handsome and pale, with the 
mouth hidden bya moustache ; the other, 
Charles’s, wan and wild, with the lips 
parted in eager curiosity, and the chin 
thrust slightly forward. 

In a few minutes the girl looked round 
on them. “I said I'd come here to ask 
a question ; and I must ask it and get 
back. There was a gentleman’s groom 
used to use this house, and I want him. 
His name was Charles Horton. If you, 
sir, ot if any of these gentlemen, know 
where I can find him, in God Almighty’s 
name, tell me this miserable night.” 

Charles was pale before, but he grew 
more deadly pale now ; his heart told him 
something was coming. His comrade, 
the coachman’s son, held his hand 
tighter still on his shoulder, and looked 
in his face. Sloane and the coschmen 
made an exclamation. 

Charles said quietly, “ My poor girl, I 
am the man you are looking for. What, 
in God’s name, do you want with me?” 
and, while he waited for her to answer, 
he felt all the blood in his body going 
towards his heart. 

“Little enough,” she said. “ Do you 
mind a little shoeblack boy as used to 
stand by St. Peter’s Church ?” 

“Do I?” said Charles, coming to- 
wards her. “ Yes,I do. My poor little 
lad. You don’t mean to say that you 
know anything about him ?” 

* T am h's sister, sir; and he is dying; 
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and he says he won't die not till you 
come. And I come off to see if I could 
find you. Will you come with me and 
see him?” 

“ Will I come!” said Charles, “ Let 
us go at once. My poor little monkey. 
Dying, too!” 

“ Poor little man,” said the coachman. 
“ A many times I’ve heard you speak of 
him. Let’s all go.” 

Mr. Sloane and his son seconded this 
motion. 

“You mustn’t come,” said the girl. 
“There’s a awful row in the court to- 
night; that’s the truth. He's safe 
enough with me; but if you come, 
they'll think a mob’s being raised. Now, 
don’t talk of coming.” 

“You had better let me go alone,” 
said Charles. “I feel sure that it would 
not be right for more of us to follow 
this poor girl than she chooses, I am 
ready.” 

And so he followed the girl out into 
the darkness ; and, as soon as they were 
outside, she turned and said to him : 

“You'd best follow me from a dis- 
tance. Ill tell you why: I expect the 
police wants me, and you might get into 
trouble from being with me. Remember, 
if I am took, it’s Marquis Court, Little 
Marjoram Street, and it’s the end house, 
exactly opposite you as you goin. If 
you stands at the archway, and sings out 
for Miss Ophelia Flanigan, she’ll come 
to you. But if the row ain’t over, you 
wait till they’re quiet. Whatever you do, 
don’t venture in by yourself, however 
quiet it may look : sing out for her.” 

And so she fluttered away through 
the fog, and he followed, walking fast to 
keep her in sight. 

It was a dreadful night. The fog had 
lifted, and a moaning wind had arisen, 
with rain from the south-west. <A wild, 
dripping, melancholy night, without rain 
enough to make one think of physical 
discomfort, and without wind enough to 
excite one. 

The shoeblacks and the crossing- 
sweepers were shouldering their brooms 
and their boxes, and were plodding 
homewards. The costermongers were 
letting their barrows stand in front of 
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the public-houses, while they went in to 
get something to drink, and were dis- 
cussing the price of vegetables there, 
and being fetched out by dripping 
policemen, for obstructing her Majesty's 
highway. The beggars were gathering 
their rags together, and posting home- 
wards ; let us charitably suppose, to 
their bit of fish, with guinea-fowl and 
sea kale afterwards, or possibly, for it 
was not late in February, to their boiled 
pheasant, and celery sauce. Every one 
was bound for shelter but the policemen. 
And Charles—poor, silly, obstinate 
Charles, with an earl’s fortune waiting 
for him, dressed as a groom, pale, wan, 
and desperate—was following a ruined 
girl, more desperate even than he, to- 
wards the bridge. 

Yes ; this is the darkest part of my 
whole story. Since his misfortunes he 
had let his mind dwell a little too much 
on these bridges. There are very few 
men without a cobweb of some sort in 
their heads, more or less innocent. 
Charles had a cobweb in his head now. 
The best of men might have a cob- 
web in his head after such a terrible 
breakdown in his affairs as he had 
suffered ; more especially if he had 
three or four splinters of bone in his 
deltoid muscle, which had prevented his 
sleeping for three nights. But I would 
sooner that any friend of mine should 
at such times take to any form of 
folly (such even as having fifty French 
clocks in the room, and discharging the 
butler if they did not all strike at 
once, as one good officer and brave fel- 
low did) rather than get to thinking 
about bridges after dark, with the foul 
water lapping and swirling about the 
piers. I have hinted to you about this 
crotchet of poor Charles fora long time ; 
I was forced to do so. I think the less 
we say about it the better. I call you 
to witness that I have not said more 
about it than was necessary. 

At the end of Arabella Row, the girl 
stopped, and looked back for him. The 
Mews’ clock was overhead, a broad orb 


. of light in the dark sky. Ten minutes 


past ten. Lord Ascot was sitting 
beside Lord Saltire’s bed, and Lord 
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Saltire had rung the bell to send for 
Inspector Field. 

She went on, and he followed her 
along the Mall. She walked fast, and he 
had hard work to keep her in sight. He 
saw her plainly enough whenever she 
passed a lamp. Her shadow was suddenly 
thrown at his feet, and then swept in a 
circle to the right, till it overtook her, 
and then passed her, and grew dim till 
she came to another lamp, and then came 
back to his feet, and passed on to her 
again, beckoning him on to follow her, 
and leading her—whither ? 

How many lamps were there? One, 
two, three, four ; and then a man lying 
asleep on a bench in the rain, who said, 
with a wild, wan face, when the police- 
man roused him, and told him to go 
home, “My home is in the Thames, 
friend ; but I shall not go there to-night, 
or perhaps to-morrow.” 

“‘ His home was in the Thames.” The 
Thames, the dear old happy river. The 
wonder and delight of his boyhood. That 
was the river that slept in crystal green 
depths, under the tumbled beulders fallen 
from the chalk cliff, where the ivy, the 
oak, and the holly grew; and then went 
spouting, and raging, and roaring through 
the weirs at Casterton, where he and 
Welter used to bathe, and where he lay 
and watched kind Lord Ascot spinning 
patiently through one summer afternoon, 
till he killed the eight-pound trout at 
sun-down. 

That was the dear old Thames. But 
that was fifty miles up the river, and 
ages ago. Now, and here, the river had 
got foul, and lapped about hungrily 
among piles, and barges, and the but- 
tresses of bridges. And lower down it 
Tan among mud banks. And there was a 
picture of one of them, by dear old 
H. K. Browne, and you didn’t see at 
first what it was that lay among the 
sedges, because the face was reversed, 
and the limbs were— 

They passed in the same order through 
Spring Gardens into the Strand. And 
then Charles found it more trouble- 
some than ever to follow the poor girl in 
her rapid walk. There were so many 
like her there: but she walked faster 





than any of them. Before he came to the 
street which leads to Waterloo Bridge, 
he thought he had lost her; but when 
he turned the corner, and as the dank 
wind smote upon his face, he came upon 
her, waiting for him. 

And so they went on across the bridge. 
They walked together now. Was she 
frightened, too? 

When they reached the other end of 
the bridge, she went on again to show 
the way. A long way on past the 
Waterloo Station, she turned to the 
left. They passed out of a broad, low, 
noisy street, into other streets, some 
quiet, some turbulent, some blazing 
with the gas of miserable shops, some 
dark and stealthy, with only one or two 
figures in them, which disappeared round 
corners, or got into dark archways as 
they passed, Charles saw that they were 
getting into “ Queer Street.” 

How that poor gaudy figure fluttered 
on! How it paused at each turning to 
look back for him, and then fluttered on 
once more! What innumerable turnings 
there were! How should he ever find 
his way back—back to the bridge ? 

At last she turned into a street of 
greengrocers, and marine store-keepers, 
in which the people were all at their 
house doors looking out : all looking in 
one direction, and talking so earnestly 
to one another, that even his top-boots 
escaped notice: which struck him as 
being remarkable, as nearly all the way 
from Waterloo Bridge a majority of the 
populace had criticised them, either 
ironically ; or openly, in an unfavourable 
manner. He thought they were looking 
at a fire, and turned his head in the 
same direction ; he only saw the poor 
girl, standing at the mouth of a narrow 
entry, watching for him. 

He came up to her. A little way 
down a dark alley was an archway, and 
beyond there were lights, and a noise of 
a great many people shouting, and talk- 
ing, and screaming. The girl stole on, 
followed by Charles a few steps, and 
then drew suddenly back. The whole 
of the alley, and the dark archway 
beyond, was lined with policemen. 

A brisk-looking, middle-sized man, 
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with intensely black scanty whiskers, 
stepped out, and stood before them. 
Charles saw at once that it was the 
inspector of police. 

“Now then, young woman,” he said, 
sharply, “what are you bringing that 
young man here for, eh?” 

She was obliged to come forward. 
She began wringing her hands. 

“Mr. Inspector,” she said, “sir, I 
wish I may be struck dead, sir, if I 
don’t tell the truth. It’s my poor little 
brother, sir. He’s a dying in number 
eight, sir, and he sent for this young 
man for to see him, sir. Oh! don’t 
stop us, sir. Se’lp me—” 

“Pish!” said the inspector ; “ what 
the devil is the use of talking this non- 
sense to me? As for you, young man, 
you march back home double quick. 
You’ve no business here. It’s seldom 
we see a gentleman’s servant in such 
company in this part of the town.” 

“Pooh! pooh! my good sir,” said 
Charles ; “stuff and nonsense. Don’t 
assume that tone with me, if you will 
have the goodness. What the young 
woman says is perfectly correct. If 
you can assist me to get to that house 
at the further end of the court, where 
the poor boy lies dying, I shall be 
obliged to you. If you can’t, don’t 
express an opinion without being in 
possession of circumstances. You may 
detain the girl, but I am going on. 
You don’t know who you are talking 
to.” 

How the old Oxford insolence oat 
out even at the last. 

The inspector drew back and bowel 
“T must do my duty, sir. Dickson!” 

Dickson, in whose beat the court was, 
as he knew by many a sore bone in his 
body, came forward. He said, “ Well, 
sir, I won’t deny that the young woman 
is Bess, and perhaps she may be on the 
cross, and I don’t go to say that what 
with flimping, and with cly-faking, and 
such like, she mayn’t be wanted some 
day like her brother the Nipper was ; 
but she is a good young woman, and a 
honest young woman in her way, and 
what she says this night about her 
brother is gospel truth.” 









































“Flimping” is a style of theft which 
I have never practised, and, conse- 
quently, of which I know nothing. 
“Cly-faking” is stealing pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. I never practised this either, 
never having had sufficient courage or 
dexterity. But, at all events, Police- 
constable Dickson’s notion of “ an honest 
young woman in her way” seems to me 
to be confused and unsatisfactory in the 
last degree. 

The inspector said to Charles, “ Sir, 
if gentlemen disguise themselves they 
must expect the police to be somewhat 
at fault till they open their mouths. 
Allow me to say, sir, that in putting on 
your servant’s clothes you have done 
the most foolish thing you possibly 
could. You are on an errand of mercy, 
it appears, and I will do what I can for 
you. There’s a doctor and a Scripture 
reader somewhere in the court now, so 
our people say. They can’t get out. I 
don’t think you have much chance of 
getting in.’ 

“ By Jove!” said Charles, “do you 
" know that you are a deuced good fellow ? 
I am sorry that I was rude to you, but 
I am in trouble, and irritated. I hope 
you'll forgive me.” 

“Not another word, sir,” said the 
inspector. “Come and look here, sir. 
You may never see such a sight again. 
Our people daren’t goin. This, sir, is, 
I believe, about the worst court in 
London.” 

“T thought,” said Charles, quite for- 
getting his top-boots, and speaking “ de 
haut en bas,” as in old times—“ I thought 
that your Rosemary Lane carried off 
the palm as being a lively neighbour- 
hood ?” 

“ Lord bless you,” said the inspector, 
“ nothing to this ; look here.” 

They advanced to the end of the 
arch, and looked in. It was as still as 
death, but it was as light as day, for 
there were candles burning in every 
window. 

“ Why,” said Charles, “the court is 
empty. I can run across. Let me go; 
I am certain I can get across.” 

“Don’t be a lunatic, sir,” said the in- 
spector, holding him tight ; “wait till I 
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give you the word, unless you want six 
months in Guy’s Hospital.” 

Charles soon saw the inspector was 
right. There were three houses on each 
side of the court. The centre one on 
the right was a very large one, which 
was approached on each side by a flight 
of three steps, guarded by iron railings, 
which, in meeting, formed a kind of 
platform or rostrum. This was Mr. 
Malone’s house, whose wife chose, for 
family reasons, to call herself Miss 
Ophelia Flanigan. 

The court was silent and hushed, 
when, from the door exactly opposite to 
this one, there appeared a tall, and 
rather handsome young man, with a 
great frieze coat under one arm, and a 
fire-shovel over his shoulder. 

This was Mr. Dennis Moriarty, junior. 
He advanced to the arch, so close to 
Charles and the inspector that they 
could have touched him, and then 
walked down the centre of the court, 
dragging the coat behind him, lifting 
his heels defiantly high at every step, 
and dexterously beating a “‘chune on the 
bare head of um wid the fire-shovel, 
Hurroo !” 7 

He had advanced half-way down the 
court without a soul appearing, when 
suddenly the enemy poured out on him 
in two columns, from behind two door- 
ways, and he was borne back, fighting 
like a hero with his fire-shovel, into 
one of the doors on his own side of the 
court. The two columns of the enemy, 
headed by Mr. Phelim O’Neill, uniting, 
poured into the doorway after him, and 
from the interior of the house arose a 
hubbub, exactly as though people were 
fighting on the stairs. 

At this point there happened one of 
those mistakes which so often occur 
in warfare, which are disastrous at the 
time, and inexplicable afterwards. Can 
anyone explain why Lord Lucan gave 
that order at Balaclava? No. Can 
anyone explain to me, why, on this 
occasion, Mr. Phelim O’Neill headed 
the attack on the staircase in person, 
leaving his rear struggling in confusion 
in the court, by reason of their hearing 
the fun going on inside, and not being 


able to get at it? I think not. Such 
was the case, however ; and, in the midst 
of it, Mr. Malone, howling like a de. 
mon, and horribly drunk, followed by 
thirty or forty worse than himself, 
dashed out of a doorway close by, and, 
before they had time to form line of 
battle, fell upon them hammer and 
tongs. 

I need not say that, after this surprise 
in the rear, Mr. Phelim O’Neill’s party 
had very much the worst of it. In 
about ten minutes, however, the two 
parties were standing opposite one an- 
other once more, inactive from sheer 
fatigue. 

At this moment Miss Ophelia Flani- 
gan appeared from the door of No, 8— 
the very house that poor Charles was 
so anxious to get to—and slowly and 
majestically advanced towards the ros- 
trum in front of her own door, and, 
ascending the steps, folded her arms and 
looked about her. 

She was an uncommonly powerful, 
red-faced Irish woman ; her arms were 
bare, and she had them akimbo, and 
was scratching her elbows. 

Every schoolboy knows that the lion 
has a claw at the end of his tail with 
which he lashes himself into fury. When 
the experienced hunter sees him doing 
that, he, so to speak, “ hooks it.” When 
Miss Flanigan’s enemies saw her scratch- 
ing her elbows, they generally did the 
same. She was scratching her elbows 
now. ‘There was a dead silence. 

One woman in that court, and one 
only, ever offered battle to the terrible 
Miss Ophelia: that was young Mrs, 
Phaylim O’Nale. On the present occa- 
sion she began slowly walking up and 
down in front of the expectant hosts. 
While Miss Flanigan looked on in con- 
temptuous pity, scratching her elbows, 
Mrs. O’ Neill opened her fire. 

“ Pussey, pussey!” she began, “ kitty, 
kitty, kitty! Miaow, miaow!” (Mr. Ma- 
lone had accumulated property in the 
cats’ meat business.) Morraow, ye little 
tabby divvle, don’t come anighst her, 
my Kitleen Avourneen, or yill be con- 
varted into sassidge mate, and sowld to 
keep a drunken one-eyed ould rapparee, 
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from the county Cark, as had two 
months for bowling his barrer sharp 
round the corner of Park Lane over a 
ould gineral officer, in a white hat and 
a green silk umbereller; and as married 
a red-haired woman from the county 
Waterford, as calls herself by her maiden 
name, and never feels up to fighting 
but when the licker’s in her, which it 
most in general is, pussey ; and let me 
see the one of Malone’s lot or Moriarty’s 
lot ather, for that matter, as will deny 
it. Miaow!” 

Miss Ophelia Flanigan blew her nose 
contemptuously. Some of the low cha- 
racters in the court had picked her 
pocket. 

Mrs. O'Neill quickened her pace and 
raised her voice. She was beginning 
again, when the poor girl who was with 
Charles ran into the court and cried 
out, “ Miss Flanigan! I have brought 
him ; Miss Flanigan !” 

In a moment the contemptuous ex- 
pression faded from Miss Flanigan’s 
face. She came down off the steps and 
advanced rapidly towards where Charles 
stood. As she passed Mrs. O’Neill she 
said, “ Whist now, Biddy O’Nale, me 
darlin. I ain’t up to a shindy to-night. 
Ye know the rayson.” 

And Mrs. O'Neill said, “ Ye’re a good 
woman, Ophelia. Sorra a one of me 
would have loosed tongue on ye this 
night, only I thought it might cheer ye 
up a bit after yer watching. Don’t take 
notice of me, that’s a dear.” 

Miss Flanigan went up to Charles, 
and, taking him by the arm, walked with 
him across the court. It was whispered 
rapidly that this was the young man 
who had been sent for to see little Billy 
Wilkins, who was dying in No. 8. 
Charles was as safe as if he had been in 
the centre of a square of the Guards. 
As he went into the door they gave him 
a cheer; and, when the door closed be- 
hind him, they went on with their fight- 
ing again. 

Charles found himself in a squalid 
room, about which there was nothing 
remarkable but its meanness and dirt. 
There were four people there when he 
came in—a woman asleep by the bed, 
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two gentlemen who stood aloof in the 
shadow, and the poor little wan and 
wasted boy in the bed. 

Charles went up and sat by the bed ; 
when the boy saw him he made an 
effort, rose half up, and threw his arms 
round his neck. Charles put his arm 
round him and supported him—as 
strange a pair, I fancy, as you will meet 
in many long days’ marches. 

“Tf you would not mind, Miss Flani- 
gan,” said the doctor, “stepping across 
the court with me, I shall be deeply 
obliged to you. You, sir, are going to 
stay a little longer.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the other gentleman, 
in a harsh, unpleasant voice ; “I shall 
stay till the end.” 

“You won't have to stay very long, 
my dear sir,” said the doctor. “Now, 
Miss Flanigan, I am ready. Please to call 
out that the doctor is coming through 
the court, and that, if. any man lays a 
finger on him, he will exhibit Croton 
and other drastics to him till he wishes 
he was dead, and, after that, throw in 
quinine till the top of his head comes 
off. Allons, my dear madam.” 

With this dreadful threat the doctor 
departed. The other gentleman, the 
Scripture reader, stayed behind, and sat 
in a chair in the further corner. The 
poor mother was sleeping heavily. The 
poor girl, who had brought Charles, sat 
down in a chair and fell asleep with her 
head on a table. 

The dying child was gone too far for 
speech. He tried two or three times, 
but he only made a rattle in his throat. 
After a few minutes he took his arms 
from round Charles’s neck, and, with a 
look of anxiety, felt for something by 
his side. When he found it he smiled, 
and held it towards Charles. Well, 
well ; it was only the ball that Charles 
had given hin— 

Charles sat on the bed, and put his 
left arm round the child, so that the 
little death’s head might lie upon his 
breast. He took the little hand in his, 
So they remained. How long? 

I know not. He only sat there with 
fhe hot head against his heart, and 
thought that a little lite, so strangely 
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dear to him, now that all friends were 
gone, was fast ebbing away and that he 
must get home again that night across 
the bridge. 

The little hand that he held in his 
relaxed its grasp, and the boy was dead. 
He knew it, but he did not move. He 
sat there still with the dead child in his 
arms, With a dull terror on him, when he 
thought of his homeward journey across 
the bridge. 

Some one moved and came towards 
him. The mother and the girl were still 
asleep—it was the Scripture reader. 
He came towards Charles, and laid his 
hand upon his shoulder. And Charles 
turned from the dead child, and looked 
up into his face—into the face of John 
Marston. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
SAVED. 


Wirn the wailing mother’s voice in their 
ears, those two left the house. The 
court was quiet enough now. The poor 
savages who would not stop their riot 
lest they should disturb the dying, now 
talked in whispers lest they should 
awaken the dead. 

They passed on quickly together. Not 
one word had been uttered between 
them—not one—but they pushed ra- 
pidly through the worst streets to a 
better part of the town, Charles clinging 
tight to John Marston’s arm, but silent. 
When they got to Marston’s lodgings, 
Charles sat down by the fire, and spoke 
for the first time. He did not burst out 
erying, or anything of that sort. He 
only said quietly, 

“ John, you have saved me. I should 
never have got home this night.” 

But John Marston, who, by finding 
Charles, had dashed his dearest hopes to 
the ground, did not take things quite so 
quietly. Did he think of Mary now? 
Did he see in a moment that his chance 
of her was gone? And did he not see 
that he loved her more deeply than 
ever ? 

“Yes,” I answer to all these three 
questions. How did he behave now? 


Why, he put his hand on Charles’s 
shoulder, and he said, “ Charles, Charles, 
my dear old boy, look up and speak to 
me in your dear old voice. Don’t look 
wild like that. Think of Mary, my 
boy. She has been wooed by more than 
one, Charles ; but I think that her heart 
is yours yet.” 

“ John,” said Charles, “that is what 
has made me hide from you all like this. 
I know that she loves me above all men. 
I dreamt of it the night I left Ravens- 
hoe. I knew it the night I saw her at 
Lord Hainault’s. And partly that she 
should forget a penniless and disgraced 
man like myself, and partly (for I have 
been near the gates of hell to-night, 
John, and can see many things) from a 
silly pride, I have spent all my cunning 
on losing myself—hoping that you would 
believe me dead, thinking that you would 
love my memory, and dreading lest you 
should cease to love me.” 

“ We loved your memory well enough, 
Charles. You will never know how 
well, till you see how well we love your- 
self. We have hunted you hard, Charles. 
How you have contrived to avoid us, I 
cannot guess. You do not know, I sup- 
pose, that you are a rich man?” 

“A rich man ?” 

“Yes. Even if Lord Saltire does not 
alter his will, you come into three 
thousand a-year. And, besides, you are 
undoubtedly heir to Ravenshoe, though 
one link is still wanting to prove that.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“There is no reasonable doubt, al- 
though we cannot prove it* that your 
grandfather Petre was married previously 
to his marriage with Lady Alicia Staun- 
ton, that your father James was the real 
Ravenshoe, and that Ellen and yourself 
are the elder children, while poor Cuth- 
bert and William—”’ 

“Cuthbert! Does he know of this? 
I will hide again ; I will never displace 
Cuthbert, mind you.” 

“Charles, Cuthbert will never know 
anything about it. Cuthbert is dead. 
He was drowned bathing last August.” 

Hush! There is something, to me, 
dreadful in a man’s tears. I daresay that 
it was as well, that night, that the news 
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of Cuthbert’s death should have made 
him break down and weep himself 
into quietness again like a child. I am 
sure it was for the best. But it is 
the sort of thing that good taste for- 
bids one to dwell upon or handle too 
closely. 

When he was quiet again, John went 
on : 
“Tt seems incredible that you should 
have been able to elude us so long. 
The first intelligence we had of you was 
from Lady Ascot, who saw you in the 
Park.” 

“Lady Ascot? I never saw my aunt 
in the Park.” 

“T mean Adelaide. She is Lady 
Ascot now. Lord Ascot is dead.” 

“Another of them!” said Charles. 
“John, before you go on, tell me how 
many more are gone.” 

“No more. Lady Ascot and Lord 
Saltire are alive and well. I was with 
Lord Saltire to-day, and he was talking 
of you. He has left the principal part 
of his property to Ascot. But, because 
none of us would believe you dead, he 
has made a reservation in your favour 
of eighty thousand pounds.” 

“] am all abroad,” said Charles. “How 
is William?” 

“He is very well, as he deserves to 
be. Noble fellow! He gave up every- 
thing to hunt you through the world 
like a bloodhound and bring you back. 
He never ceased his quest till he saw 
your grave at Varna,” 

“ At Varna!” said Charles; “why, 
we were quartered at Devna.” 

“ At Devna! Now, my dear old boy, 
I am but mortal; do satisfy my curi- 
osity. What regiment did you enlist 
in?” 

“Tn the 140th.” 

“Then how, in the name of all confu- 
sion,” cried John Marston, “did you 
miss poor Hornby?” 

“T did not miss Hornby,” said Charles, 
quietly. “I had his head in my lap 
when he died. But now tell me, how 
on earth did you come to know anything 
about him ?” 

“Why, Ascot told us that you had 
been his servant. And he came to see 


us, and joined in the chase with 
the best of us. How is it that he 
never sent us any intelligence of 
you?” 

“ Because I never went near him till 
the film of death was on his eyes. Then 
he knew me again, and said a few words 
which I can understand now. Did he 
say anything to any of you about 
Ellen ?” 

“ About Ellen?” 

“Yes. Did Ascot ever say anything 
either?” 

“He told Lord Saltire, what I sup- 
pose you know—” 

“ About what?” 

“ About Ellen?” 

“Yes, I know it all.” 

“ And that he had met you. Now tell 
me what you have been doing.” 

“When I found that there was no 
chance of my remaining perdu any 
longer, and when I found that Ellen 
was gone, why, then I enlisted in the 
140th.” 

He paused here and hid his face in 
his hands for some time. When he 
raised it again his eyes were wilder, and 
his speech more rapid. 

“T went out with Tom Sparks and the 
Roman-nosed bay horse; and we ran 
a thousand miles in sixty-three hours. 
And at Devna we got wood-pigeons ; 
and the cornet went down and dined 
with the 42d at Varna; and I rode the 
Roman-nosed bay, and he carried me 
through it capitally. I ask your pardon, 
sir, but I am only a poor discharged 
trooper. I would not beg, sir, if I could 
help it; but pain and hunger are hard 
things to bear, sir.” 

“Charles, Charles, don’t you know 
me ¢” 

“That is my name, sir. That is what 
they used to call me. 1 am no common 
beggar, sir. I was a gentleman once, 
sir, and rode a-horseback after a blue 
greyhound, and we went near to kill 
a black hare. I have a character from 
Lord Ascot, sir. I was in the light 
cavalry charge at Balaclava, An angry 
business. They shouldn’t get good fel- 
lows to fight together like that. I killed 
one of them, sir. Hornby killed many, 
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and he is a man who wouldn’t hurt a 
fly. A sad business !” 

“Charles, old boy, be quiet.” 

“When you speak to me, sir, of the 
distinction between the upper and lower 
classes, I answer you, that I have had 
some experience in that way of late, and 
have come to the conclusion that, after 
all, the gentleman and the cad are one 
and the same animal. Now that I am 
a ruined man, begging my bread about 
the streets, I make bold to say to you, 
sir, hoping that your alms may be none 
the less for it, that I am not sure that 
I do not like your cad as well as your 
gentleman, in his way. If I play on the 
one side such cards as my foster-brother 
William and Tom Sparks, you, of course, 
trump me with John Marston and the 
cornet. You are right; but they are 
all four good fellows. I have been to 
death’s gate to learn it. I will resume 
my narrative. At Devna the cornet, 
besides woodpigeons, shot a franco- 
lin” 

It is just as well that this sort of 
thing did not come on when Charles was 
going home alone across the bridge ; that 
is all I wished to call your attention to. 
The next morning, Lord and Lady Hain- 
ault, old Lady Ascot, William, Mary, 
and Father Tiernay, were round his bed, 
watching the hot head rolling from side 
to side upon the pillow, and listening 
to his half-uttered delirious babble, 
gazing with a feeling almost of curiosity 
at the well-loved face which had eluded 
them so long. 

“Oh, Hainault! ‘ Hainault!” said 
Lady Ascot; “to find him like this 
after all! And Saltire dead without 
seeing him! and all my fault, my fault. 
Tam a wicked old woman; God for- 
give me!” 

Lord Hainault got the greatest of the 
doctors into a corner, and said : 

“ My dear Dr. B , will he die ?” 

“Well, yes,” said the doctor; “to 
you I would sooner say yes than no, the 
chances are so heavy against him. The 
surgeons like the look of things still less 
than the physicians. You must really 
prepare for the worst.” 





CHAPTER LXII. 
MR. JACKSON'S BIG TROUT. 


Or course, he did not die; I need not tell 
you that. B—— and P.H pulled 
him through, and shook their honest 
hands over his bed. Poor B is re- 
ported to have winked on this occasion ; 
but such a proceeding was so unlike 
him, that I believe the report must have 
come round to us through one of the 
American papers—probably the same 
one which represented the Prince of 
Wales hitting the Duke of Newcastle in 
the eye with a champagne cork. 

However, they pulled him through ; 
and, in the pleasant spring-time, he was 
carried down to Casterton. Things had 
gone so hard with him, that the prim- 
roses were in blossom on the southern 
banks before he knew that Lord Saltire 
was dead, and before he could be made 
to understand that he was a rich man. 

From this much of the story we may 
safely deduce this moral, “That, if a 
young gentleman gets into difficulties, 
it is always as well for him to leave his 
address with his friends.” But, as young 
gentlemen in difficulties generally take 
particularly good care to remind their 
friends of their whereabouts, it follows 
that this story has been written to little 
or no purpose. Unless, indeed, the reader 
can find for himself another moral or 
two; and I am fool enough to fancy 
that he may do that, if he cares to take 
the trouble. 

Casterton is built on arches, with all 
sorts of offices and kitchens under what 
would naturally be the ground floor. 
The reason why Casterton was built on 
arches (that is to say, as far as you and 
I are concerned) is this: that Charles, 
lying on the sofa in Lord Hainault’s 
study, could look over the valley and 
see the river; which, if it had been built 
on the ground, he could not have done. 
From this window he could see the 
great weirs spouting and foaming all 
day; and, when he was carried up to 
bed, by William and Lord Hainault, he 
could hear the roar of them rising and 
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, as the night-wind came and 
went, until they lulled him to sleep. 

He lay here one day, when the doctors 
came down from London. And one of 
them put a handkerchief over his face, 
which smelt like chemical experiments, 
and somehow reminded him of Dr. 
Daubeny. And he fell asleep; and, 
when he awoke, he was suffering pain 
in his left arm—not the old dull grind- 
ing pain, but sharper ; which gradually 
grew less as he lay and watched the 
weirs at Casterton. They had removed 
the splinters of bone from his arm. 

He did not talk much in this happy 
quiet time. William and Lady Ascot 
were with him all day. William, dear 
fellow, used to sit on a footstool, between 
his sofa and the window, and read the 
Times to him. William’s education was 
imperfect, and he read very badly. He 
would read Mr. Russell’s correspondence 
till he saw Charles’s eye grow bright, 
and hear his breath quicken, and then 
he would turn to the list of bankrupts. 
If this was too sad, he would go on to 
the share list, and pound away at that, 
till Charles went to sleep, which he 
generally did pretty quickly. 

About this time—that is to say, well 
on in the spring—Charles asked two 
questions :—The first was, whether or no 
he might have the window open? And 
next, whether Lord Hainault would lend 
him an opera-glass ? 

Both were answered in the affirma- 
tive. The window was opened, and 
Lord Hainault and William came in, 
bearing, not an opera-glass, but a great 
brass telescope, on a stand—a thing with 
an eight-inch object-glass, which had 
belonged to old Lord Hainault, who 
was a Cambridge man, and given to 
such vanities. 

This was very delightful. He could 
turn it, with a move of his hand, on to 
any part of the weirs, and see almost 
every snail which crawled on the bur- 
docks. The very first day he saw one 
of the men from the paper-mill come to 
the fourth weir, and pull up the paddles 
to ease the water. The man looked 
stealthily round, and then raised a wheel 
from below the apron, full of spawn- 
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ing perch. And this was close time! 
Oho! 

Then, a few days after, came a tall, 
grey-headed gentleman, spinning a bleak 
for trout, who had with him a lad in 
top-boots, with a landing-net. And this 
gentleman sent his bait flying out here 
and there across the water, and rattled 
his line rapidly into the palm of his 
hand in a ball, like a consummate 
master, as he was, (King among fisher- 
men, prince among gentlemen, you will 
read these lines, and you will be so good 
as to understand that I am talking of 
you.) And this gentleman spun all day 
and caught nothing. 

But he came the next day to the 
same place, and spun again. The great 
full south-westerly wind was roaring 
up the valley, singing among the bud- 
ding trees, and carrying the dark, low, 
rainless clouds swiftly before it. At 
two, just as Lady Ascot and William 
had gone to lunch, and after Charles 
had taken his soup and a glass of wine ; 
he, lying there, and watching this gen- 
tleman diligently, saw his rod bend 
and his line tighten. The lad in the 
top-boots and the landing-net leaped up 
from where he lay ; there was no doubt 
about it now. The old gentleman had 
got hold of a fish, and a big one. 

The next twenty minutes were terri- 
ble. The old gentleman gave him the 
but, and moved slowly down along the 
camp-shuting, and Charles followed 
him with the telescope, although his 
hand was shaking with excitement. 
After a time, the old gentleman began 
to wind up his reel, and then the lad, 
top-boots, and landing-net, and all, slip- 
ped over the camp-shooting (will any- 
body tell me how to spell that word ? 
Campsheading won't do, my dear sir, all 
things considered) and lifted the fish 
(he was nine pounds), up among the 
burdocks at the old gentleman’s feet. 

Charles had the whole group in the 
telescope—the old gentleman, the great 
trout, and the dripping lad, taking off 
his boots and emptying the water out 
of them. But the old gentleman was 
looking to his right at somebody who 
was coming : and immediately there came. 
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into the field of the telescope a tall man 
in a velvet coat, with knee-breeches and 
gaiters, and directly afterwards, from 
the other side, three children, and a 

ung lady. The gentleman in the 
Seectne bowed to the young lady, 
and then they all stood looking at the 
trout. 

Charles could see them quite plainly. 
The gentleman in velveteen and small- 
clothes was Lord Ascot, and the young 
lady was Mary. 

He did not look through the telescope 
any more; he lay back, and tried to 
think. Presently afterwards old Lady 
Ascot came in, and settled herself in the 
window, with her knitting. 

** My dear,” she said, “I wonder if 
I fidget you with my knitting-needles, 
Tell me if I do, for I have plenty of 
other work.” 

“Not at all, dear aunt; I like it. 
You did nineteen rows this morning, 
and you would have done twenty-two 
if you had not dropped a stitch. When 
I get stronger I shall take to it myself. 
There would be too much excitement 
and over-exertion in it, for me to begin 
just now.” 

Lady Ascot laughed ; she was glad to 
see him trying even such a feeble joke. 
She said : 

“* My dear, Mr. Jackson hag killed a 
trout in the weirs just now, nine 
pounds.” 

“T know,” said Charles ; “I did not 
know the weight, but I saw the fish. 
Aunt, where is Welter—I mean, Ascot?” 

“Well, he is at Ranford. I suppose 
you know, my dear boy, that poor Lord 
Saltire left him nearly all his fortune. 
Nearly five hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth, with Cottingdean and Marksworth 
together. All the Ranford mortgages 
are paid off, and he is going on very 
well, my dear, I think they ought to 
give him his marquisate. James might 
have had it ten times over, of course ; 
but he used to say, that he had made 
himself the most notorious viscount in 
England, and that, if he took an earl- 
dom, people would forget who he was.” 

“TI wish he would come to see me, 
aunt. I am very fond of Welter.” 


I can’t help it ; he said so. Remem- 
ber how near death’s door he had been. 
Think what he had been through. How 
he had been degraded, and kicked about 
from pillar to post, like an old shoe; 
and also remember the state he was in 
when he said it. I firmly believe that 
he had at this time forgotten everything, 
and that he only remembered Lord 
Ascot as his old boy-love, and his jolly 
college-companion. You must make the 
best of it, or the worst of it, for him, as 
you are inclined. He said so. And, in 
a very short time, Lady Ascot found 
that she wanted some more wool, and 
hobbled away to get it. 

After a time, Charles heard a man 
come into the room. He thought it was 
William; but it was not. This man 
came round the end of the sofa, and 
stood in the window before him. Lord 
Ascot. 

He was dressed as we know, having 
looked through Charles’s telescope, in a 
velveteen coat, with knee-breeches and 
leathern gaiters. There was not much 
change in him since the old times; only 
his broad, hairless face seemed redder, 
his lower jaw seemed coarser and more 
prominent, his great eyebrows seemed 
more lowering, his vast chest seemed 
broader and deeper, and altogether he 
looked rather more like a mighty, coarse, 
turbulent blackguard than ever. 

“Well, old cock,” he said, “so you 
are on your back, hey ?” 

“Welter,” said Charles, “I am so 
glad to see you again. If you would 
help me up, I should like to look at 
you.” 

“Poor old boy,” said Lord Ascot, 
putting his great arm round him, and 
raising him, “So! there you are, my 
pippin. What a good old fellow you are, 
by Gad! So you were one of the im- 
mortal six hundred, hey? I thought 
you would turn up somewhere in Queer 
Street, with that infernal old hook nose 
of yours. I wish I had taken to that sort 
of thing, for I am fond of fighting. I 
think, now I am rich and respectable, I 
shall subsidize a prize-fighter to pitch 
into me once a fortnight. I wish I had 
been respectable enough for the army ; 
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but I should always have been in trouble 
with the commander-in-chief for dicing 
and brawling, I suppose. Well, old man, 
Iam devilish glad to see you again. I 
am in possession of money which should 
have been yours. I did all I could for 
you, Charles ; you will never know how 
much. I tried to repair the awful wrong 
I did you unconsciously. I did a thing 
in your favour I tremble to think of 
now, but which, God help me, I would 
do again. You don’t know what I 
mean. If old Saltire had not died so 
quick, you would have known.” 

He was referring to his having told 
Lord Saltire that he had seen Charles. 
In doing that, remember he had thought 
that he was throwing half a million to 
the winds. I only tell you that he was 
referring to this, for fear you should not 
gather it from his own brutal way of 
8 g. 

I wonder how the balance will stand 
against Lord Ascot at last? Who ever 
could have dreamt that his strong 
animal affection for his old friend could 
have led him to make a sacrifice which 
many a more highly organized man 
would have evaded, glossing over his 
conscience by fifty mental subterfuges ? 

“However, my dear fellow,” he con- 
tinued, “it comes to this: I have got 
the money ; I shall have no children ; 
and I shall make no will ; therefore it 
all comes to you, if you outlive me. 
About the title I can’t say. The lawyers 
must decide about that. No one seems 
to know whether or not it descends 
through the female branch. - By-the- 
bye, you are not master of Ravenshoe 
yet, though there seems no doubt that 
grandma is right, and that the marriage 
took place. However, whether the estate 
goes to you, or to William, I offer the 
same advice to both of you. If you get 
my money, don’t spend it in getting the 
title. You can get into the House of 
Commons easy enough, if you seem to 
care about that sort of fun; and fellows 
I know tell me that you get much better 
amusement there for your money than 
in the other place. I have never been to 
the House of Lords since the night I 
took my seat. It struck me as being 


slow. The fellows say that there is never 
any chaff, or personalities, or calling to 
order, or that sort of thing there; which 
seem to me to be half the fun of the 
fair. But, of course, you know more 
about this than I.” 

Charles, in a minute, when he had 
ineffectually tried to understand what 
Lord Ascot had been saying, collected 
his senses sufficiently to say : 

“ Welter, old boy, look here, for I am 
very stupid. Why did you say that you 
should have no children ?” 

“Of course I can’t; have they told 
you nothing ?” 

“Ts Adelaide dead, Welter?” asked 
Charles, plucking at the buttons of his 
coat nervously. 

“They ought to have told you, 
Charles,” said Lord Ascot, turning to 
the window. “ Now tell me something. 
Have you any love left for her yet ?” 

“ Not one spark,” said Charles, still 
buttoning and unbuttoning his coat. 
“Tf I ever am a man again, I shall ask 
Mary Corby to marry me. I ought to 
have done so sooner, perhaps. But I 
love your wife Welter, in a way; and I 
should grieve at her death, for I loved 
her once. By Gad! yes ; you know it. 
When did she die?” 

“ She is not dead, Charles.” 

“Now, don’t keep me like this, old 
man ; I can’t stand it. She is no more 
to me than my sister—not so much. 
Tell me what is the matter at once ; it 
can’t be worse than what I think.” 

“ The truth is very horrible, Charles,” 
said Lord Ascot, speaking slowly. “She 
took a fancy that I should buy back her 
favourite old Irish mare, ‘Molly As- 
thore, and I bought it for her ; and we 
went out hunting together, and we were 
making a nick, and I was getting the 
gate open for her, when the devil rushed 
it ; and down they came on it, together. 
And she broke her back—Oh, God ! oh, 
God !—and the doctor says she may live 
till seventy, but that she will never 
move from where she lies—and just as 
I was getting to love her so dearly—” 

- Charles said nothing ; for with such a 
great, brutal blackguard as Lord Ascot, 
sobbing passionately at the window, it 
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was as well to say nothing; but he 
thought, “ Here’s work to the fore, I 
fancy, after a life of laziness. I have 
been the object of all these dear souls’ 
anxiety for a long time. She must take 
my place now.” 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


IN WHICH GUS CUTS FLORA’S DOLL’S 
CORNS. 


THat afternoon Charles said nothing 
more, but lay and looked out of the 
window at the rhododendrons just 
bursting into bloom, at the deer, at the 
rabbits, at the pheasants ; and beyond, 
where the park dipped down so sud- 
denly, at the river which spouted and 
foamed away as of old, and to the right 
at the good old town of Casterton, and 
at the blue smoke from its chimneys, 
drifting rapidly away before the soft 
south-westerly wind ; and he lay and 
looked at these and thought. 

And before sundown an arch arose 
in the west which grew and spread—an 
arch of pale green sky, which grew till 
it met the sun ; and then the wet grass 
in the park shone out all golden, and 
the topmost cedar-boughs began to 
blaze like burnished copper. 

And then he spoke. He said, 
‘William, my dear old friend—loved 
more deeply than any words can tell— 
come here, for I have something to say 
to you.” 

And good William came and stood 
beside him. And William looked at 
him and saw that his face was animated, 
and that his eyes were sparkling. And 
he stood and said not a word, but 
smiled and waited for him to go on. 

And Charles said, “ Old boy, I have 
been looking through that glen to-day, 
and I saw Mr. Jackson catch the trout, 
and I saw Welter, and I saw Mary, and 
I want you to go and fetch Mary here.” 

And William straightway departed ; 
and, as he went up the staircase, he met 
the butler, and he looked so happy, so 
radiant, and so thoroughly kind-hearted 
ard merry, that the butler, a solemn 


man, found himself smiling as he drew 
politely aside to let him pass. 

I hope you like this fellow, William. 
He was, in reality, only a groom, say you. 
Well, that is true enough. A fellow 
without education or breeding, though 
highly born. But still, I hope you like 
him. I was forgetting myself a little 
though. At this time he is master of 
Ravenshoe, with certainly nine, and 
probably twelve thousand a year—a 
most eminently respectable person. One 
year’s income of his would satisfy a 
man I know, very well, and yet I am 
talking of him apologetically. But 
then we novel-writers have an unlimited 
command of money, if we could only 
realize it. 

However, this great capitalist went 
upstairs towards the nursery ; and here 
I must break off if you please, and take 
up the thread of my narrative in another 
place (I don’t mean the House of Lords). 

In point of fact, there had been a 
shindy (I use the word advisedly, and 
will repeat it)—a shindy, in the nursery 
that evening. The duty of a story- 
teller is to stick in a moral reflection 
wherever he can ; and so at this place I 
pitchfork in this caution to young 
governesses, that nothing can be more 
incautious or reprehensible, than to give 
children books to keep them quiet 
without first seeing what these books 
are about. 

Mary was very much to blame in 
this case (you see I tell the truth, and 
spare nobody). Gus, Flora, and Archy 
had been out to walk with her, as we 
know, and had come home in a very 
turbulent state of mind. They had 
demanded books as the sole condition 
on which they would be good; and 
Mary, being in a fidget about her meet- 
ing with Lord Ascot, over the trout, 
and being not quite herself, had promptly 
supplied Gus with a number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine and Flora with a 
“ Shakspeare.” 

This happened early in the afternoon. 
Remember this ; for, if we are nct par- 
ticular in our chronology, we are ne ught. 

Gus turned to the advertisements. 
He read among other things a testimo- 
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nial to a great corn-cutter, from a poten- 
tate who keeps a very small army, and 
don’t mean any harm :— 


(Translation.) 


“Professor Homberg has cut my corns 
with a dexterity truly marvellous. 


(Signed) “(Napo.eon.)” 


From a country baronet :— 
“T am satisfied with Professor Hom- 


berg 
(Signed) 
“ Prrcucrort Cockpoue, Bart. 


” 


From a bishop in the South Sea 
Islands :— 


“ Professor Homberg has cut my corns 
in a manner which does equal honour to 
his head and his heart. 

(Signed) “ Rancenarera.” 


(His real name is Jones, but that is 
neither here nor there) ; and in. the mean 
time Flora had been studying a certain 
part of “ King Lear.” 

Later in the afternoon it occurred to 
Gus, that he would like to be a corn- 
cutter and have testimonials. He’ pro- 
posed to cut nurse’s corns, but she 
declined, assigning reasons. Failing 
here, he determined to cut Flora’s doll’s 
corns, and, with this view, possessed 
himself of her person during Flora’s 
temporary absence. 

He began by snicking the corner of 
her foot off with nurse’s scissors. Then 
he found that the sawdust dribbled out 
at the orifice. This was very delight- 
ful. He shook’ her and it dribbled 
faster. Then he cut the other foot off 
and shook her again. And she, not 
having any stitches put in about the 
knee (as all dolls should), lost, not only 
the sawdust from her legs, but also 
from her stomach and body, leaving 
nothing but collapsed calico and a bust, 
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with an undisturbed countenance of 
wax, above all. 

At this time Flora had rushed in to 
the rescue. She felt the doll’s body and 
she saw the heap of sawdust ; where- 
upon she, remembering her “King Lear,” 
turned on him and said scornfully : 

“Nero is an angler in the lake of 
darkness.” At this awful taunt, Gus 
butted her in the stomach, and she got 
hold of him by the hair. Archy, excited 
for the first time in his life, threw a box 
of ninepins at them, which exploded. 
Mary rushed in to separate them, and at 
the same moment in came William with 
a radiant face, and he quietly took Mary 
round the waist (like his impudence), 
and he said, “My dear creature, go 
down to Charles, and leave these Turks 
to me.” 

And she left these Turks to him. 
And he sat on a chair and administered 
justice; and in a very few minutes, 
under the influence of that kind, happy, 
sunny face of his, Flora had kissed Gus, 
and Archy had cuddled up on his knee, 
and was sucking his thumb in peace. 

And, going down to the hall, he found 
Lady Ascot hobbling up and down, 
taking her afternoon’s exercise, and she 
said to him, “ Ravenshoe, you best and 
kindest of souls, she is there with him 
now. My dear, we had better not move 
in this matter any more. I tried to dis- 
possess you before I knew your worth 
and goodness, but I will do nothing 
now. He is rich, and perhaps it is 
better, my dear, that Ravenshoe should 
be in Papist hands—at least, in such 
hands as yours.” 

He said, “ My dear madam, I am not 
Ravenshoe. I feel sure that you are 
right. We must find Ellen.” 

And Mary came out and came toward 
them ; and she said, “ Lady Ascot and 
Mr. Ravenshoe, Charles and I are 
engaged to be married.” 

To be continued. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN THE BAY OF LERICTI. 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


[THese lines are from a volume of unprinted poems and other pieces by Shelley, 
or relating to him, for the most part recently discovered, and about to be published 
by Messrs. Moxon and Co. They were written at Lerici during the last few weeks 
of the author's life, as appears from the character of the scenery described, as well 
as from the correspondence of the paper with that on which “The Triumph of 
Life” is written. The exact date of composition may, perhaps, be inferred from 
the description of the moon, as— 


“ Balanced on her wings of light, 
Hovering in the purple night,” 


which seems to imply that she was then near the full, with little or no declination. 
These circumstances concurred on the Ist and 2d of May, 1822, but at no other 
period during Shelley’s residence at Lerici. R. G.] 


She left me at the silent time 

When the moon had ceased to climb 
The azure path of Heaven’s steep, 
And, like an albatross asleep, 
Balanced on her wings of light, 
Hovered in the purple night, 

Ere she sought her ocean nest 

In the chambers of the West. 

She left me, and I staid alone, 
Thinking over every tone 

Which, though now silent to the ear, 
The enchanted heart could hear, 

Like notes which die when born, but still 
Haunt the echoes of the hill ; 

And feeling ever—O too much !— 
The soft vibration of her touch, 

As if her gentle hand, even now, 
Lightly trembled on my brow ; 

And thus, although she absent were, 
Memory gave me all of her 

That even Fancy dares to claim. 

Her presence had made weak and tame 
All passions, and I lived alone 

In the time which is our own; 

The past and future were forgot, 

As they had been, and would be, not. 
But soon, the guardian angel gone, 
The demon reassumed his throne 

In my faint heart. I dare not speak 
My thoughts, but thus disturbed and weak 
I sat and watched the vessels glide 
Over the ocean bright and wide, 

Like spirit-winged chariots sent 














PART II. 





CLOTHING AND EXERCISE FOR CHILDREN. 


For young children of either sex there 
is no better material for the loose-fitting 
upper garment, frock or tunic, than the 
dyed flannels and French merinoes, or 
“ real plaids,” which are all preparations 
of wool, and are both light and soft. 
Let it not descend below the knee, that 
the action of the lower limbs may be 
left unimpeded ; but let the little drawers 
or trousers come a hand’s-breadth below 
it. A strange contradiction is here often 
practised. During the comparatively 
tender years of childhood the leg is kept 
bare from ancle to knee, in summer or 
winter, sunshine or snow, the rest of the 
body being fairly protected ; but after 
this period, when the child may be pre- 
sumed to be stronger, the hitherto naked 
limb is encased not only in thick cloth 
trousers, but very frequently in thick 
worsted drawers besides. 

The covering for the head should be 
selected on the same principles as that 
for the rest of the body. It should be 
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O’er some serenest element 

For ministrations strange and far ; 

As if to some Elysian star 

Sailed for drink to medicine 

Such sweet and bitter pain as mine. 
And the wind that winged their flight 
From the land came fresh and light, 
And the scent of sleeping flowers, 
And the coolness of the hours 

Of dew, and sweet warmth left by day 
Were scattered over the twinkling bay. 
And the fisher with his lamp 

And spear about the low rocks damp 
Crept, and struck the fish which came 
To worship the delusive flame. 

Too happy they, whose pleasure sought 
Extinguishes all sense and thought 

Of the regret that pleasure leaves, 
Destroying life alone, not peace ! 


MANAGEMENT OF THE NURSERY. 


BY ARCHIBALD MACLAREN, OF THE GYMNASIUM, OXFORD. 


soft, light, and loose, so that no part of 
the rapidly developing brain and its 
yet open-seamed case may suffer from 
pressure or confinement. But, unlike the 
covering of the body, that for the head 
should not be chosen for its non-con- 
ducting power, but rather for the reverse ; 
for the natural covering, the hair, so 
well fulfils its purpose, and the brains 
of young children are so active, the 
afflux of blood to them so considerable, 
that the local heat is great, and its free 
and ready escape is the point to be 
desired. It should be of as inexpensive 
a material as possible, in order that there 
may be no inducement to make it “last 
long.” The brain grows too fast—its 
healthy condition is too important—to 
admit of economy in this direction. The 
little light straw hat, with brim of mode- 
rate width, is the best covering for the 
head ever invented. 

And on the same principles, too, should 
be selected the covering for the foot. It 
should be soft, light, and loose. It 


- should be soft, that the prominences of 


the sole of the foot may make their 
impression on the inner sole of the shoe, 












































without which the child walks but on a 
part of its foot; and that the action of 
the toes, that contract and expand, and 
grasp and relinquish their grasp at every 
step, may do so without the impediment 
of a stiff upper-leather. It should be 
light, because a heavy shoe is a burden 
to the ancle, a burden greater than it 
can bear ; and the knee will come to its 
relief, and then the foot will be dragged 
along in the true plough-boy fashion, 
from the same cause, because the ancle 
must be retained stiff and unyielding to 
enable the knee to act in this case. It 
should be loose, because at every step 
the whole foot expands, the toes sepa- 
rate to take an individual grasp of the 
ground, and, as the body is inclined 
forward and its weight is removed from 
the perpendicular line of the heel, the 
instep rises and swells, and, after a few 
minutes’ active walking, the bulk of the 
foot will be considerably increased by 
the affiux of blood into its tissues, con- 
sequent upon its movement. Equal 
care should be given to the sock. A sock 
too short or too narrow is almost as 
destructive to the foot as a short or 
narrow shoe ; and the opposite error is 
often committed—the socks are too long, 
and the over-length is folded under the 
toes. How can the toes, thus hampered 
and encumbered, perform their functions ? 
They cannot do so; and their grasp of 
the ground is essential to the fair lifting 
of the heels by the muscles of the leg, 
— it is the fulcrum to the lever—and so 
the step loses its spring and elasticity, 
and an imperfect and ungraceful gait is 
acquired at the very outset of life. 

But the loss is greater yet when we 
examine the effects upon the general 
health and habits of the child. Cripple 
the feet, and the power as well as the 
inclination for exercise is impaired—the 
very source of movement is impaired. 
Moreover, the sensory nerves are not so 
acute in childhood as in after life ; for it 
is manifestly designed that much of the 
protection afforded by the keen sense of 
pain is to be supplied by the parent—so 
that, being less susceptible of pain, a 
child will endure more injury without 
complaint, almost without conscious- 
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ness. A child will soon become accus- 
tomed to such injurious compression, 
but it will naturally as much as possible 
avoid using the crippled members ; it 
will sit when it should be walking, and 
walk when it should be running. Of 
course every one will admit that the 
principal purpose the shoe is designed 
to fulfil, after warmth, is to protect the 
foot from injury in its contact with ex- 
ternal objects ; but this purpose can be 
fully effected, and yet the action and 
play of the foot be left almost as free as 
if it were naked. For very young 
children, of both sexes, there is nothing 
so sanitary, so comfortable, or so suit- 
able, or so elegant; as the well-known 
nursery shoe, with uncovered instep and 
narrow ancle-strap—being, in fact, as 
near an approach to the ancient sandal 
as with modern tastes and opinions we 
can go; and for older boys, the little 
low-heeled laced shoe, still leaving the 
upper and higher portion of the instep 
bare, and the ancle perfectly unfettered 
and free. 

How great, then, the folly of lacing 
up the foot and ancle of a child in a 
boot! Ask the reason why it is done, 
and the parents will complacently reply 
that it is “to support the ancle.” Has 
God, then, made all children imper- 
fectly? Does He (not to speak irreve- 
rently) require the aid of a cobbler’s 
craft to support His imperfect work ? 
I say all children ; because the very per- 
sons who assign this reason for crippling 
and dwarfing the limbs of their children 
would resent as an affront the supposi- 
tion that their own children required 
more cobbling than others. We speak 
of swathing bands as a bygone monstro- 
sity, of tight stays as another; but 
neither was more injurious or absurd 
than the practice of encasing the foot 
and ancle of a child in a heavy or tight 
boot. The Chinese do lace up the foot 
in a similar contrivance ; but they do it 
avowedly for the purpose of arresting 
its growth and paralysing its energies— 
their phrase is, to kil/ it—they are not so 
foolish as to think they can so abuse it 
and use it too. 

There is no concealing of the fact that, 
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the higher we ascend in the scale of 
civilization, and the more we surround 
ourselves with material comforts, engage 
in mental occupations, and indulge in 
purely intellectual pursuits, the greater 
is the risk of the enfeeblement and 
enervation of our physical powers, and 
therefore the greater need is there of our 
watchfulness and care. Children deli- 
cately nurtured, fed regularly on care- 
fully prepared food, comfortably housed, 
and put to sleep on soft and warm beds, 
shielded from all extremes of heat and 
cold, their minds carefully cultivated, 
their nerves rendered sensitive, every 
want supplied, foreseen, forestalled— 
run they not great risk of missing that 
strength and power of endurance which 
is their birthright? There is but one 
way to secure it, and that is by adding 
to the other agents of health, abundant 
exercise, carefully selected for its fitness, 
attractiveness, and variety, by which 
strength, and vigour, and energy are 
acquired. Then may be turned this 
disadvantage of civilization into advan- 
tage. The finer organization will show 
itself. The gillie may climb the hill and 
follow the forest track as stoutly as the 
chief ; but will he scale so steep a preci- 
pice, or leap so wide a scaur # 

But, as I often hear said, children 
can find their own exercise ; no need to 
trouble ourselves about that! If we 
look upon a child’s exercise simply as a 
means of amusing it—that is, of keeping 
it contented and freeing ourselves from 
trouble—by all means let us leave it to 
its own resources, But, if we view it as 
one of the main sources of present and 
future health, as the only giver and 
preserver of strength and beauty of form, 
and as a powerful agent in the forma- 
tion of character, let us give to it at 
least as much attention as we give to 
the proper cleansing of its skin—as 
much care as we give to what it shall eat, 
or what it shall drink, or wherewithal it 
shall be clothed. 

All the exercise an infant receives or 
requires is passive. The mere act of 
breathing gives employment to a large 
portion of the trunk, and bathing and 
dressing supply any farther want. But 
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the child can scarcely be too soon accus- 
tomed to be laid on its back on a mat- 
tress or rug on the floor, where it may 
use its limbs freely as it gains the power. 
It is wonderful how soon an infant will 
learn to amuse itself, and find employ- 
ment, not only for eyes and ears, but for 
hands also, when left to this safest and 
most sanitary mode of nursing. From 
this position, too, it will soonest learn 
that first recognised exercise of child- 
life—creeping. Encourage this—pro- 
long this. There is no physical art it 
will ever learn in after-life from which 
it will derive so much benefit as this. 
Limbs and trunk, hands and feet, all 
employed—all equally ; back and shoul- 
ders, hip and loin; many muscles 
contracting and relaxing, many joints 
turning, but none tried severely, none 
unduly ; the weight of the trunk, the 
burden to be borne, being distributed in 
fair proportions to the four separate 
limbs—the four short outspread props, 
at the four farthest points of the 
burden! There is no exercise in the 
gymnasium, however thoughtfully and 
skilfully prepared to meet the require- 
ments of its votaries, children or adults, 
more valuable than is the act of creeping 
to the infant on the nursery floor. 

When the child shows of itself an 
irrestrainable desire to walk, let it be 
permitted to do so, but not otherwise ; 
and even then let it not be unduly sup- 
ported or permitted to exert itself. If 
it slip to the ground, let it rise of itself; 
and encourage it to do so. The exercise 
of getting up again is better than that 
of walking, and self-dependence is still 
farther encouraged. Great care should 
be taken not to allow fat or heavy 
children, or children who are growing 
rapidly, to be too soon, or too long, or 
too frequently on their feet; or to be 
insufficiently or unevenly supported du- 
ring their early efforts ; or to drag or be 
dragged on one side ; or to be led by one 
hand too exclusively, or to have the 
hand lifted high when being led. In 
truth this is a most important and cri- 


growing of the child; for the little 
plastic frame will take any bias or bent 
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to which it may be subjected. And I 
have seen nursemaids do in a day, in 
their most goodnatured ignorance, what 
it would require months of careful effort 
to undo. 

A child’s toys are its books ; let them 
be as carefully chosen as the printed 
volumes in the after-time. Let them 
be such as will keep it physically active 
—toys that require much catching and 
picking up; india-rubber balls of all 
colours and all sizes, but of no weight, 
that bound at the touch of an infant’s 
hand, and make the circuit of the nur- 
sery before they can be caught again ; 
spinning-tops, whipping-tops, hoops, and 
the embryo paper-kites, that require 
active running to sustain them in their 
flight. Do not neglect variety. However 
exhilarating and delightful a game may 
be to-day, it will probably be “stale, 
flat, and unprofitable,” to-morrow ; in- 
vent new ones and new combinations, 
and then return to the old; they will be 
welcomed as old friends, and greeted 
with all the warmth of a first love. 

I am daily asked the question, “ At 
what age should a child begin systema- 
tized exercise?” And my answer is 
generally determined by the answers 
received to other questions put by my- 
self—“ What is the state of the child’s 
health? What are its opportunities at 
home for recreative exercise? To what 
extent does it avail itself of them?” If 
these be satisfactory, systematized exer- 
cise may be delayed till as late as the 
tenth year ; but, if unsatisfactory, there 
is no age too young for'it to come to the 
gymnasium ; for all children’s exercises 
should have the attractiveness of play, 
the simplicity of play, the safety of 
play and the variety of play—should 
strengthen the desire for play, while 
they increase the capacity to pursue 
it. A child’s exercises should ever be 
interesting, attractive, and amusing ; 
no exercise is good for a child unless 
it possesses these qualities, and those 
which possess them in the highest 
degree are, ceteris paribus, the best. 
I am always disposed to cultivate 
most that exercise which elicits the 
loudest shouts on completion, and the 


most prolonged clapping of small hands. 
I repeat, if children’s exercises fail in 
these qualities, they fail in their chief 
good ; for it is not during the little time 
that the child is at the gymnasium that 
the principal benefit should be obtained. 
The impulse of the exercise there should 
be seen to influence the entire habits 
and disposition of the child, mental as 
well as physical. For, although there 
the chief thing generally noted be the 
physical advancement, yet with it are 
many mental qualities of high order 
cultivated—caution, with its frequent 
companion, courage ; presence of mind 
and dexterity under apparent danger ; 
forethought and perseverance confront- 
ing difficulty. Education, mental and 
physical, began with life ; here they are 
in close and inseparable fellowship. 
Where do they part company? 

But there is another aspect in which 
systematized exercise must be viewed; 
and that is as an agent for the rectifica- 
tion of abnormal forms of growth and 
development of the trunk and limbs, 
arising from neglect, accident, or illness. 
In infancy and early childhood the bones 
are soft and pliant, their ligaments frail 
and easily ruptured or strained, and the 
muscles moving them or holding them 
in their places as yet possessed of little 
contractile power. This is specially ap- 
plicable to the chest and the spinal 
column. In many of the diseases inci- 
dental to childhood, the whole process 
of respiration is violently affected ; its 
organs labour under inflammation, and 
the walls of the cavity of the chest are 
subjected to extreme and frequent dis- 
tension and collapse. In hooping-cough, 
in the severe cough which sometimes 
accompanies dentition, and also in that 
which accompanies and remains after 
measles and some fevers, violent fits of 
coughing shake the chest, and seem 
almost to rend it asunder. At these 
times, even with the greatest care and 
forethought, it is not always possible to 
avert injury from this important part. 
Now is the time when tight straps over 
the shoulders, and tight wrappings over 
the chest, will inevitably cause displace- 
ment or irregular growth ; will cause 
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the points of attachment of the ribs 
to the sternum to protrude, and the 
sternum itself to sink ; or will produce 
an entirely different effect—will cause 
the ribs to be depressed and the sternum 
to rise, in the form called pigeon breast. 
Injury to the spine not unfrequently 
springs from the same cause, taking the 
forms of curvature, distinguished by 
the direction of the deviation from the 
true line of the column. 

At first view it would appear that the 
fact of these illnesses assailing the child 
before the framework of its body is con- 
solidated is a great misfortune. But a 
moment’s reflection shows not only that 
the liability is a merciful one from 
the fact that children feel pain and dis- 
comfort much less acutely than adults, 
and recover from their depressing effects 
much more speedily, but that it is proba- 
ble that the disease itself is greatly miti- 
gated by the freedom and elasticity of the 
unconsolidated frame. Moreover, from 
the very fact that the chest was suscep- 
tible of displacement from its yielding 
and plastic character, we instantly per- 
ceive that, with skilful and judicious 
management, the evil can be remedied. 
We reason, “If the elasticity of the parts 
permitted the front of the chest to be 
pushed forward by internal pressure or 
by external lateral compression, cannot 
a counter process be brought to restore 
to their normal position and conforma- 
tion these parts, still plastic, still yield- 
ing, still changing in the growing child?” 
And, when the question is put, the 
answer can be fully given. Certainly, 
if taken immediately or soon after the 
act of displacement, before any process 
of consolidation in the abnormal position 
has begun to take place, and while the 
elasticity of the parts remains, leaving 
them as free to recede as they were to 
advance—judiciously selected and skil- 
fully administered exercise will almost 
infallibly restore them. I have known 
children in whom the chest was so 
affected by repeated colds and frequent 
attacks of inflammation, that the sternum 
stood out to such an extent that the 
skin shone glazed and colourless almost 
to bursting ; and I have known others 
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in whom from a similar cause—repeated 
local inflammation, with its necessary 
remedies and in-door confinement—the 
displacement had taken the opposite 
form of a cavity the child’s hand could 
be concealed in; and I have seen both 
restored to their normal shape. 

Where the straining has been severe, 
and where one side has, by partial use, 
been rendered stronger than the other, 
the displacement will sometimes present 
both the prominence and the cavity ; 
the ends of the ribs and, perhaps, part 
also of the sternum will be advanced, 
and the remainder of the sternum and 
corresponding ribs on the other side will 
be depressed. But the gravity of the 
injury and disfigurement may be viewed 
in each case as the same; and, as they 
sprang from a similar cause, they can be 
—remedied by one and the same means 
muscular movement, arranged to give 
natural and special employment to all 
the parts displaced, and to all others 
adjacent to or connected with them. 

I have spoken here but of the dis- 
placements of the bones by sustained 
compression or violent distension ; but 
there are other cases (such as those 
arising from rickets) lamentably frequent 
among children, which I have found 
equally susceptible of amelioration and 
cure by carefully administered, system- 
atized and localized exercise ; and more 
powerful still have I found the curative 
effects of such exercise in nervous affec- 
tions—as frequent with children as with 
adults, and indicated by innumerable 
painful signs, such as intermittent or 
periodic squinting, stammering, involun- 
tary twitching of the hands, jerking of 
the limbs, and unconscious rolling of the 
head. The nervous system is so inti- 
mately allied to, and is materially so 
closely connected with, the muscular, 
that it can be directly and effectively 
addressed through it by exercise. 

When a child is healthy and strong 
a few minutes of each day may be em- 
ployed in learning to read, as early as 
its fourth or fifth year. For its amuse- 
ment it may have been read to, even 
before it could well understand the 
meaning of the words—and this is valu- 
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able in teaching correct articulation ; 
and it may have learned snatches of 
ballads and songs and verses and rhymes 
by the dozen ; and from picture-books it 
may have learned the name and appear- 
ance and something of the habits of 
birds and beasts, wild and tame, and the 
colours and shapes of flowers that grow 
in garden and in field. But this learning 
to read will now be a duty avowed and 
expected, if for no other purpose than 
thus early to acquire the habit of atten- 
tion and the recognition of discipline. 
But a few minutes each day are enough. 
The little eyes are yet too tender to pore 
long over black and white ; they are yet 
too fond of shapes and colours, of looking 
at objects near and far, to be fixed for 


any length of time on a printed page. 
And let there be no forcing, no com- 
pulsion, but the gentlest guiding and 
explanation. The child is badly taught 
who requires to be compelled to learn. 
But be more heedful of the rein than 
the spur. There is more risk in going too 
fast than too slow. Parents are yet to 
be found who are proud of a precocious 
child. What is it they are proud of? 
What becomes of all the precocious chil- 
dren? We can tell what has become of 
some of the dunces ; but what has become 
of the marvels of childhood, the prodigies 
of the nursery? Ask the gardener what 
has become‘of the trees forced into fruit- 
ing before their time, and of the flowers 
forced into blooming before their season. 
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BY JOHN RUFFINI, AUTHOR OF “LORENZO BENONI,” “DOCTOR ANTONIO,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CEDANT ARMA TOGE, 


Ir the bell-ringer of the parish church 
of Rumelli had hard work of it on this 
particular St. Urban’s day—and he had 
been ringing away ever since early dawn 
—at least he could satisfy himself from 
his elevated position that he was not 
labouring for nothing. 

Not a soul in Rumelli but was abroad 
by sunrise, and a variegated stream of 
visitors, most of them from the neigh- 
bouring hamlets, never ceased flowing 
in from hill and plain. Those from the 
hill were easily recognisable—the men by 
their breeches, their cocked hats, and the 
considerable show of pigtails among 
them; the women by the awkward 
shortness of their waists. This anti- 
quated costume was no longer that of 
the inhabitants of the plain—the lowland 
men had generally adopted velveteen 
pantaloons and round hats, and their 
ladies long waists. The head-gear, how- 
ever, remained the same for the fair sex 
of both regions. It consisted of a 


number of large silver pins stuck round 
the back of the head in a semi-circle, 
with two larger ones projecting suffi- 
ciently to support a red or white veil, or 
kerchief. 

Every available place for such traffic 
as the day authorized was taken up by 
six o'clock. Mountains of gingerbread, 
in all possible fantastic shapes, myriads 
of strings of chestnuts, heaps of walnuts 
and hazel-nuts, images of saints and 
rosaries by the bushel, cheap pan-pipes, 
and penny whistles made of the bark of 
young saplings, solicited the attention of 
amateurs. 

We said that the good folk of Rumelli 
were astir betimes, and we regret to add 
that they had another reason for being 
so, besides that of following the virtuous 
maxim, that “the early bird gets the 
worm.” The village, in fact, had gone 
to sleep the night before on a very 
alarming report, propagated no one knew 
by whom—a report to the effect that the 
Bishop of Ibella, who was to have 
officiated at the parish church next day, 
was ill, and would not be able to attend. 
This would be a disaster, indeed, if it 
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turned out to be true, and what bad 
news does not? as the good folks 
learned by experience in this very in- 
stance. 

So late as ten o’clock of the previous 
evening, an express from Ibella had 
brought word to the rectory, and to the 
castle, that his Reverence was slightly 
indisposed, and would not be able for his 
clerical duties. This confirmation of the 
distressing rumours of the day before 
was a thunderbolt to the castle, which 
had thus lost its most illustrious guest. 
The whole parish was under a cloud of 
disappointment, which did not, for all 
that, prevent an observant eye being 
kept on the rival establishments. The 
interest in their proceedings, especially 
in those of the castle, was, however, 
languid in comparison to what it would 
have- been had the bishop been coming. 
What mattered it who did or did not 
come, now that the great gun was missing! 

Nevertheless a sharp reckoning was 
made of the visitors to the potentates. 
At a quarter to ten—the service was to 
begin at ten—the state of the poll was 
as follows :—For the castle—three car- 
riages, eleven people; big fishes among 
them, a retired general (in regimentals) 
and his lady, a half-pay major (also in 
regimentals) with a wooden leg, Count 
what’s-his-name, a civilian and brother 
to the Marquis’s lately deceased wife, 
two canons from the cathedral of Ibella— 
plus, three cavalry, viz. the Marchesino, 
son of the Marquis, one of his brother 
officers, and the Commandant of the 
Carabineers stationed at Ibella. 

For the palace—six carriages, one- 
and-twenty people; big fishes among 
them, the Intendente (first civil autho- 
rity of the province) of Ibella, with lady 
and sister, the first President of the 
Court of Appeal, the Attorney-General, 
the advocate of the poor of the same 
place, a canon, the preacher for the 
occasion, a young friar of the order of fhe 
Barnabites, an order in odour of libe- 
ralism, three gentlemen from Turin, 
relations of the late wife of the Signor 
Avvocato—plus, one horseman, the Com- 
mandant of the National Guard of 
Thella in uniform. 

No. 32.—vo.. vi. 


While notes were thus being com- 
pared out of doors, and auguries pro and 
con drawn from the number and quality 
of the respective guests, Vincenzo and 
Barnaby were watching from the Belve- 
dere the movements of the castle, with 
the view to ascertain and let the Signor 
Padrone know, when the Marquis and 
his party set out for the church. The 
Signor Avvocato had his reasons for 
wishing to be the second to start. It was 
an established custom at Rumelli, that the 
ten o’clock mass, which the family from 
the castle were in the habit of attending, 
should not begin until the Marquis, or 
his lady, when there was one, or some 
representative of the family, should be 
in their place in their own chapel. Don 
Natale, when he was appointed to the 
parish, had found this custom esta- 
blished, and had seen no cause to interfere 
with it. Truth to say, the persons who 
enjoyed the benefit of this privilege had 
never abused it ; on the contrary, they 
were generally of a laudable punctuality 
to the hour. But, somehow or other, 
this good quality had suddenly failed 
them, when a mass in music with 
orchestra, under the auspices and 
management of the Signor Avvocato, 
had been substituted for the usual high 
mass with accompaniment of organ, on 
the day of St. Urban, the patron of 
Rumelli. 

The fact is, that on the first year of 
the innovation no one from the castle 
was in the chapel at the appointed hour, 
and the Signor Avvocato, pro tem con- 
ductor of the orchestra, had the mortifi- 
cation of waiting, roll of music in hand 
to beat the time, for full twenty minutes. 
In his capacity of leader of the band, he 
might have taken the law into his own 
hands, and, by giving the signal to the 
orchestra, compelled, in a certain way, 
the beginning of the service; but we 
know that he was not the man for any 
bold measure. He took, as his nature 
prompted, a middle course; that is, 
swallowed the bitter pill for the present ; 
but, to prevent for the future any 
possible repetition of the same slight, 
he had the castle watched, so as to 
make sure that its inmates were gone to 
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church before he went thither himself. 
Thus when Vincenzo, out of breath, 
rushed from the Belvedere to announce 
that “‘ the castle was en route,” then, and 
then only, did the Signor Avvocato give 
the signal for the setting out of his 


He headed the march with the In- 
tendent’s lady on his right arm, and 
holding his daughter with the other 
hand. If we were to say that he was 
not a little elated, we should not be 
telling the exact truth ; but he tried only 
to look benignant and happy. No great 
effort was necessary for this, for nature 
had unmistakably intended him to be 
the one and the other, if the Govern- 
ment and his neighbours would permit 
him to be so. Rose’s father was a tall, 
florid-complexioned, still very handsome 
man, with but a slight inclination to 
corpulency. Had he not stooped a 
little—the result of habit and not of 
age—few men could have been seen 
who wore their fifty and six years more 
lightly than he did. Well, had he not 
stooped, and had his gait been more 
in proportion to the bulk of his body, 
in other words, had his step been 
longer, his would have been a very 
commanding presence. As for his smile 
and address, none could be pleasanter. 

In glaring contrast to his was the 
bearing and manner of the leader of the 
other party—“the storming party,” as 
the Signor Avvocato could not help 
whispering to the lady on his arm. 
Stiff, erect, and as martial-looking as 
his undersize, his loose regimentals, and 
rather ludicrous codino (pigtail) would 
allow, the Marquis led on his train as if 
to battle instead of to mass. <A spare 
old man, very thin, very shrivelled, and, 
as a rule, looking daggers at mankind 
in general, such was the Marquis. 
Hanging on his arm was Madame la 
Generale, the only specimen of the fair 
sex among the castle guests, and who 
was supported on the other side by one 
of the canons. “Beauty between army 
and church,” remarked some profane 
joker in the opposite ranks. Certainly, 
if glitter and noise could carry the day, 
the castle might cry out victory before- 
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hand—such a blaze of epaulets as it sent 
forth, such a jingling of spurs and swords 
as accompanied its procession. 

The Black Coats—“ the undertakers,” 
as the Marquis quizzically denominated 
them—looked tame indeed in com- 
parison. They had, at any rate, the 
advantage in numbers, which is some- 
thing ; and then, black coats, when on 
the back of a procurator fiscal, or an 
advocate of the poor, not to speak of 
intendentes and presidents, have a close 
connexion with sundry practical results, 
which give to the said black coats 
a serious importance in the eyes of 
rustics. Any one, for instance, might 
have, some day. or other, a son, or 
nephew, or friend, implicated in a 
Sunday brawl, and there was no saying 
how far the severe or lenient view 
taken of the matter by the public 
prosecutor might influence the fate of 
son, nephew, or friend. Or, a poor 
devil might have a clear legal case, and 
no money to support it in court; in 
which predicament a good word from 
the advocate above named could do 
much towards the poor devil’s being 
admitted to the “benefit of the poor,” 
as the phrase is—that is, to have the 
benefit of his suit cost free. These 
and such-like considerations had, pro- 
bably, their share in the warm reception 
given to the Black Coats throughout 
their passage ; even warmer, some said, 
than the one bestowed on the glittering 
epaulets, especially when, issuing from 
opposite sides, both at the same moment 
entered the church square, where the 
majority of the local population had 
long before taken their stand. 

But how was it that the castle party, 
which had had a good ten minutes’ start 
of the other, and a good third less of 
road to traverse, should only reach the 
square half a minute sooner than the 
palace party? There were more reasons 
than one for this delay. First of all, 
the sun being very hot, the Marquis, in 
compliment to the Lady Generale, had 
struck across some fields of his own, 
that she might have the benefit of the 
shade of trees and vine-covered walks— 
an act of gallantry which necessitated a 
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great deviation from the straight road ; 
then the Lady Generale was very fat, 
the general asthmatic, the major had a 
wooden leg, and the marquis himself, 
full of fire for his age (seventy-five), had, 
in Hamlet's words, “ most weak hams.” 
To all these combined causes of slowness 
add an acceleration of speed of the 
palace party, afraid of being behind 
time, and the simultaneity of arrival is 
readily accounted for. 

At sight of the rival column, the 
Marquis, who was perhaps fifteen feet 
nearer the church door, slackened his 
pace, and put on a gracious grin. The 
Signor Avvocato, of course, could do no 
less than quicken his step, and smile in 
his turn. Another twenty seconds, and 
there they are face to face—a position 
which two well-bred gentlemen and 
close neighbours cannot, even if wearing 
hostile colours, decently prolong without 
exchanging salutations and polite in- 
quiries. Consequently, there ensued a 
general full stop. Cocked hats were 
raised to the ladies, a finger, military 
fashion, laid on shakoes. Round hats 
were not slow in answering the compli- 
ment. The general and intendente 
advanced towards each other ; acquaint- 
ances left their respective sides to shake 
hands and greet each other ; and, every 
one knowing every one, the two groups 
soon coalesced into one. 

Taking advantage of the momentary 
confusion, Federico, the young Marche- 
sino, stole behind the unwitting Vincenzo, 
who was staring with all his might at 
the row of crosses on the general’s breast, 
and, watching his opportunity, suddenly 
sent both his knees into the back of 
Vincenzo’s legs, exclaiming, “ How fares 
it with you, Abbas Mirza!” This was 
one of the hundred nicknames with 
which he pestered the young abbé, who 
thus taken unawares would have lost 
his balance, had not his tormentor, 
unwilling to push the joke too far, 
held him up by the waist. The 
seminarist turned round as red as a 
turkey-cock, and, forgetting in his 
wrath that embryo priests must not 
swear, sent after the retreating offender, 
convulsed with laughter, a sonorous 


“D— the fool!” Fortunately for 
Vincenzo’s self-love, this little episode, 
as far as he could perceive, had escaped 
notice in the general press. Miss Rose, 
most surely, had seen nothing of it. 

By this time, the Signor Avvocato 
had made his condolences about the 
untoward event, which had deprived the 
castle, and indeed the whole community, 
of the brightest ornament of the day ; 
the Marquis, in his turn, had ex- 
pressed his regrets, and a hope that 
his reverence’s indisposition was not a 
serious one, and nothing remained to do 
but to enter the church. But the Marquis 
drew back, and would not hear of going 
in first; the advocate mayor on his 
side, persisted that not for his life 
would he take precedence of the 
Marquis, and the scene was verging on 
the ludicrous, when three words of 
Latin—the only words of Latin his 
lordship knew—cut this gordian knot. 
Cedant arma toge was the shibboleth 
with which the Marquis conquered 
the scruples of his opponent. For 
truth’s sake we must add, that an 
impatient jerk, given by the Lady 
Intendente to the Signor Avvocato’s 
arm, came to lend weight to the laconic 
Latin sentence. The Signor Avvocato, 
with a last apologetic flourish of his 
hand, bowed his head, lowered his 
shoulders, and passed on with his two 
fair companions. 

In despair of our ability to do it 
justice, we renounce any attempt to 
describe the splendour of the service, 
and the perfect arrangement of all its 
parts. I outshone, by universal consent, 
all thet former displays on the same 
festival. Nothing was left to desire in 
all that appertained to the musical 
department, and Vincenzo’s execution 
of the famous motet was so excellent as 
quite to restore him to the good graces 
of his godfather and patron. Let us 
hope that the culinary efforts at palace 
and castle were equally successful, and 
that the respective guests fared the 
better for the rivalry of the dinner 
givers. All Rumelli knew beforehand 
what was to compose the menu at both 
places, as most of the ame coming 
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from a distance, had passed through 
Peter the chandler’s shop, the post-office 
of Rumelli, and had been discussed by 
a competent jury, and pronounced upon, 
before they had reached their final 
destination. The general feeling inclined 
towards the dinner at the palace. 

At the proper moment, both factions 
repaired again to the church, and from 
church back to head-quarters, each 
making it a point to take the longest 
road through the village, stop here and 
there to make small purchases, or to 
converse with the bystanders ; in short, 
to mix in some way in the merry- 
makings. And everywhere, palace and 
castle, met with a respectful and warm 
welcome. So far, popular favour seemed 
resolved to keep the balance pretty: 
steady between the two parties. No 
signal advantage could be boasted of 
by either. But as the day wore on, the 
star of the castle paled, and that of the 
palace was decidedly in the ascendant. 
The absence of the bishop, in the end, 
turned the scale, and the wherefore is 
easily explained. 

The grounds of castle and palace 
were always thrown open to the public 
on St. Urban’s day, and after vespers 
crowds were used to congregate in both, 
though undoubtedly those of the palace 
attracted the greater multitude. The 
palace grounds had a right to the 
preference, seeing that they were by 
far the most tastefully laid out, had 
ornamental pieces of water, and jets 
@eau, brilliant parterres, and above all, 
“bosky shades and cool, mossy retreats.” 
No wonder such charms made it a 
favourite resort, even before the time 
when a band played on the terrace ; 
but when, some ten or twelve years ago, 
to all its other attractions was added 
that of music, for one loiterer in the 
castle alleys, ten might be found in 
those of the palace. Still a certain 
number of people, sufficient to maintain 
a show of competition, haunted the 
castle grounds, principally peasant 
women from the hills, who had never, 
perhaps, seen a bishop, or were in 
particular want of the episcopal bene- 
diction. Now, as it was well known 


beforehand this magnet would not be 
forthcoming, those piously-inclined in- 
dividuals deserted the castle, and in 
the evening solitude reigned undisputed 
there, even long before the usual display 
of fire-works at the palace. 

All the Marquis’s guests left at dark, 
save the Count and Marchesino Federico ; 
all the guests of the Signor Avvocato 
but three—the canon, the special 
preacher, and the intendente—remained 
over the night. Long after the castle 
was plunged in obscurity, lights gleamed 
from every window of the palace. Thus 
ended the proceedings of a day which 
might wear for its appropriate motto 
the Latin quotation of the Marquis, 
Cedant arma toge. 


CHAPTER V. 
VINCENZO GOES ON A FOOL'S ERRAND. 


Asout three o’clock in the afternoon of 
the next day, Rose was sitting in the 
Belvedere, her favourite place at that 
hour, busy at work with the purse 
which we have once before seen in 
herhands. The excitement of the festa 
had fatally interfered with the progress 
of her intended gift, the completion of 
which was the more pressing as he for 
whom it was destined was to leave the 
palace early next day to return to the 
seminary at Ibella. Let us note here 
that the Belvedere was the boundary of 
her father’s estate on this its eastern 
side, and beyond it began the castle 
grounds, sloping gently down to the 
castle itself, a distance, perhaps, of two 
hundred paces. Debouching into the 
road, which ran below the Belvedere, 
after traversing some of the Marquis’s 
fields, was a beaten:track, which had 
served to connect the lower and upper 
land, when both still belonged to the 
Del Palmetto family. This will explain 
how it was possible for Rose in her 
retreat to be startled by the tramp of a 
horse. On looking up, she saw the 
Marchesino riding along the footpath 
just mentioned towards the road. 

This young gentleman had left the 
Turin Military Academy not long before ; 
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and, having got a cornetcy in a light 
cavalry regiment, stationed for the last 
three months at Ibella, he had been able 
often to give Rumelli in general the 
benefit of a sight of his dashing uniform 
and red shako, and to Rose, in particular, 
that of his tender glances and gallant 
attentions. Not that he was or professed 
to be in love with her; but, as a spirited 
youth, and an officer, he considered him- 
self in duty bound to flirt with all the 
pretty girls who came in his way—and 
Rose was very pretty indeed. Frederick 
was of a good height, with a well-pro- 
portioned active figure—nevertheless, far 
from handsome. He was red-haired and 
freckled, and had no trace of the bloom 
of youth on his countenance—a disad- 
vantage which often attaches itself to 
the offspring of elderly parents. The 
Marquis must ‘have been full fifty-five, 
when his second wife presented him 
with this boy. 

The moment he perceived he had 
attracted the young lady’s attention, 
Frederick waved his foraging cap to 
her ; and, putting his horse to a ‘brisk 
canter, he brought him up close to the 
wall of the Belvedere. 

“How do you do, Signorina? I was 
on my way to the palace to bid you 
good-bye.” 

“Thank you, Signor Federico,” re- 
turned Rose. “Are you going away ?” 

“ Yes, this very instant ; have you 
any commands for Ibella—or for the 
camp ?” 

“ What! are you going to the camp ?” 
asked Rose in surprise. 

“Yes ; westart to-morrow for Vigevano, 
to join the rest of our regiment there, 
and from thence we shall march into 
Lombardy. Have you no talisman, no 
keepsake, to bestow on a poor soldier 
going to the wars ¢” 

“You have my best wishes, Signor 
Federico,” said the girl. 

“ A precious gift, indeed ; but which 
would be enhanced still, if supported by 
some tangible proof of your good will 
—that ribbon round your neck, or this 
purse, for instance ;” and he took up 
the purse from the window sill, on which 
Rose had mechanically laid it when he 


first accosted her. It must be under- 
stood that, by raising himself a little in 
his stirrup, the young officer could bring 
himself on a level with the window of 
the Belvedere. 

“No, not that,” said Rose, thrusting 
out her hand to seize her work. “I 
have promised that to some one else.” 

“So I see,” said Federico, scanning 
the initials upon it; “promised to Priest- 
in-the-bud. But such as these are pro- 
fane gifts, unsuited to holy Churchmen 
—better give Vincenzo a rosary, and 
allow me to keep this.” 

“Oh, no!” cried the girl, eagerly ; 
“ give it back to me, pray, sir.” 

“ Well, well, if it must be so,” said the 
young hypocrite, holding out the purse, 
but at the same time slyly spurring his 
horse, which, obeying the hint, so widen- 
ed the space between the two hands as 
to baffle the gentleman’s kind intentions. 
Every apparent attempt to get the animal 
close to the wall had no other result 
than that of making him more and 
more restive, 

“ You see, I am doingmy best,” called 
out the youth, shaking in his saddle in 
an ominous way ; “ indeed, it is not my 
fault if I do not succeed.” 

“Throw it to me,” urged Rose. 

“So I would, but I cannot—it is all 
I can do to manage Moretto with both 
hands.” Moretto, indeed, with his fore- 
legs in the air, seemed bent on executing 
a pirouette. “I feel he is getting the 
better of me,” exclaimed the Marchesino. 
“T must let him have his way—farewell, 
Signorina ;” and off the rogue set at a 
gallop down the road, Rose screaming 
after him in every key of her voice to 
stop and listen to her. 

“What is the matter?” asked Vin- 
cenzo, coming up out of breath. 

“ Marchesino Federico has taken away 
your purse,” replied Rose, with a half 
sob. 
“Taken away my purse !—how? 
when ?” inquired the seminarist. 

“ This instant, he rode away with it ;” 
and Rose gave a hurried account of the 
whole transaction, 

“ It is too bad !” cried Vincenzo, white 
with anger ; then, lookingatherearnestly , 
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he added, “Am I to understand that 
he took it against your express wish, 
Signora ?” 

“Yes, indeed, in spite of all I could 
say.” 
“Then you shall have it back again,” 
affirmed the little man, with a stamp of 
his foot by way of emphasis, and turned 
away. 

“Where are you going, Vincenzo ?” 
asked Rose, rather frightened. 

“To Ibella,” answered Vincenzo, with- 
out, however, stopping. 

“Oh! pray, pray, don’t!” entreated 
the girl, running after him ; “it is of no 
use. He will not give it up for the mere 
asking, and you cannot take it from him 
by force ; for he is the stronger of the 
two. Besides, he is an officer; and, if 
papa should find out that you were 
gone, and alone—” 

But Vincenzo’s blood was up—he was 
past every consideration of prudence. 
All that Rose obtained was a promise 
that he would be back at eight o’clock, 
the supper hour at the palace. He 
picked up his hat, which lay at the foot 
of a tree, and jumped over the gate. 
Rose, hurrying to the Belvedere, was 
just in time to catch sight of him as he 
turned down the road. Once more she 
called on him to stop, but this appeal 
was as unheeded as the rest ; so she had 
nothing to do but to sit down and watch 
his progress down the hill through her 
fast-falling tears. 

It might be half-past three in the 
afternoon; the sun was high in the 
heavens, and broiling hot; but our 
Paladin was indifferent to that fact, 
being too much occupied with the young 
lady’s grievance to have perceptions for 
aught else. He had no settled plan as 
to how he was to achieve the recovery 
of the stolen treasure ; or, to speak more 
correctly, the wildest schemes towards 
that end flitted across his brain—such 
as calling out Federico, applying for aid 
to the intendente, or asking redress from 
the colonel of the young officer’s regi- 
ment. In this state of excitement, he 
strode on with such a will that in one 
hour and a half he accomplished a dis- 
tance which was considered handsomely 


done by the best of pedestrians in two 
hours. 

The sight of houses and people some- 
what sobered him. It brought with it 
the consciousness of the danger he was 
in, of being interfered with by the 
authorities of the seminary, were they 
made aware that he was parading the 
streets alone—a feat strictly forbidden to 
Seminarists. Fortunately, the house he 
was in search of, one on which he had 
kept his eye for the last three months, 
was on his road, being in those outskirts 
of the town he had to pass. He went 
there at once ; but, his loud knocking at 
the street door, which was closed, not 
being attended to, he came to the con- 
clusion that there was nobody at home. 
A neighbour, who was standing at a 
window opposite, confirmed him in this 
belief, informing him officiously that the 
Marchesino del Palmetto was probably, 
as this was his dinner hour, at the café 
of the Post in the Piazza d’Armi. 

Vincenzo knew perfectly well—in- 
deed, too well—where the Café della Posta 
and the Piazza d’ Armi were situated ; 
that is, at the further end of the town, 
and in quite an alarming proximity to 
the Seminary. But, far or near, thither 
he must proceed, and thither he did 
proceed, looking straight before him, 
and avoiding as much as possible great 
thoroughfares. He reached his destina- 
tion without hindrance ; and, after poking 
his nose into three or four wrong rooms, 
at last stumbled upon the right one. 
Del Palmetto and two brother officers 
were playing at billiards. Frederick, 
bending over the table, was in the act of 
striking the ball, when he caught sight 
of the new comer, and exclaimed : 

“ Wonders will never cease. Sacerdos 
secundum Melchisedech, I declare. Here 
is a distich for thee, Priest-in-the-bud ; 
see if I scan it rightly— 


Presbyter in sylvis‘tendebat retia grillis 
Et tantum fecit that at last he got unum.” 


“Can’t you talk and play at the same 
time?” asked the Marchesino’s adver- 
sary. 
“Then here’s a cannon dedicated by 
special permission to his reverence,” 
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wound up Del Palmetto, playing. The 
stroke failed, and the bungler was made 
sport of by his brother-officers. 

“ The intention was good, at all events ; 
and good intentions help us on the way 
to Paradise, do not they, Abbas?” 
asked the Marchesino, walking up to 
Vincenzo. 

“Will you allow me to speak two 
words... to you in private at your 
leisure?” said Vincenzo, sinking down 
exhausted on a bench, and wiping the 
moisture from his face and brow. The 
sentence, short as it was, came forth 
broken in half, owing partly to the 
emotion of the speaker; still more so to 
the parched state of his lips. Vincenzo’s 
tongue literally clove to the roof of his 
mouth. 

“ Not before you have had something 
to drink,” replied Federico, taking a 
glass full of some liquid off a table. 
“Here, try this ; it was meant for me, 
but I have not touched it.” 

“What is it?” inquired Vincenzo, 
glass in hand. 

“ Orgeat,” said Frederick, with a wink 
to his companions. Vincenzo swallowed 
the contents of the glass at one gulp. 
He was aware the instant after that he 
had not drunk anything so simple as 
orgeat, but he took good care to say 
nothing of his discovery, from the fear 
of exposing himself to further mortifi- 
cations. 

“Good, is it not?” asked Federico, 
who had again returned to his game. 
Vincenzo could only nod assent; the 
beverage, whatever it was, had cut short 
his respiration. 

The success of his trick had driven 
away the first impulse—they say all 
such are good—which had moved the 
Marchesino at sight of the lad’s heated 
face and troubled looks. Guessing the 
errand on which the seminarist had 
come, Del Palmetto had had half a 
mind to draw the messenger aside, put 
the purse into his hand, and so end the 
matter ; but, now that he saw a chance 
of fresh sport, he gave up as tame and 
absurd the better course he had for a 
moment contemplated, and itistead 
manceuvred to gain time ; so, turning to 


Vincenzo, he said, “You are not in a 
hurry, are you?” There was that in 
the tone of the question which prompted 
an answer conformable to the wishes of 
the questioner. Vincenzo returned a 
laconic “ Not in the least,” accompanied 
by a grand toss of the head. 

“ Because, you must know,” continued 
the Marchesino, “our stake is a dinner ; 
and I hope—nay, I insist—that you 
make one of our party. Weare all of us 
as hungry as hawks ; and, truth to say, I 
have a superstitious objection to any 
interruption of a game when the luck 
is on my side, as it evidently is now.” 

These and such like explanations met 
with nothing from Vincenzo but mono- 
syllables of consent, or significant nods 
and smiles, implying that he was ready 
for anything and everything. He was 
too much engrossed by his own novel 
and unaccountable sensations to have 
any attention to spare for other topics. 
His being seemed to have expanded into 
an engine of ten thousand horse-power, 
and to be soaring through space with 
the speed of a winged dragon—withal, 
a delicious consciousness of unlimited 
strength, and, along with this, a great 
inclination to be merciful. If he did 
not pound into atoms the little puny 
Marchesino and Co., it was only that 
he was a good fellow, and they were 
good fellows also, Give an abstemious 
and imaginative boy of seventeen @ 
strong dose of extract of absynth and 
water, such as our Vineenzo had had, 
and you will see that self-exaltation is 
the characteristic of the intoxication it 
produces. It is in this self-elevating 
action that the great danger and attrac- 
tion of the liquor just named lies, 
scarcely inferior to the attraction and 
danger of opium. 

It was lucky for Vincenzo that the 
game did not come to a conclusion before 
the room had done spinning like a top ; 
he was able to rise without any accident 
ensuing ; and, at the friendly invitation 
of Del Palmetto, who passed his arm 
under that of the seminarist, to walk 
steadily enough to the end of a passage, 
where there was a washhand-basin 
stuck in the wall, and a very big and 
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very dirty jack-towel hanging by its 
side. Here the young Marquis, while 
washing his hands, said to Vincenzo, in 
a confidential whisper, “You are sent 
by Miss Rose for the purse, I know— 
all right—lI have left it at my lodgings. 
Let us have a morsel to eat first, and 
then we'll go together and fetch it.” 

“Very well,” said Vincenzo, “ pro- 
vided I have not long to wait.” 

“T won't keep you long,” said the 
other ; ‘‘so now wash your hands, and 
let us join our friends and have dinner.” 

“But I have dined already, and I am 
not hungry,” objected Vincenzo, as in 
his turn he washed his hands. 

“Never mind that ; you needn’t eat ; 
only sit down for form’s sake. The 
lieutenant, who gives the dinner, would 
take it amiss if you refused.” 

Upon this understanding, the two 
newly made friends walked out of the 
passage into a spacious court-yard, in 
which were set, here and there, tables of 
various sizes. At one, where the cloth 
was laid for four, were already seated 
Del Palmetto’s two brother-officers. “So 
here you are at last!” exclaimed he who 
had lost. 

“Your pardon for keeping you wait- 
ing,” said the Marchesino, as he and 
Vincenzo took their places. 

Vincenzo had spoken the truth in 
saying that he had dined, and also 
spoken what he assumed to be the truth 
when he had stated that he was not 
hungry ; but, at sight of an engaging 
sausage, a fascinating cold roast chicken, 
and a lovely fresh salad, spread out 
before him, he discovered that he had 
been under a mistake, and that he 
should prefer doing something . more 
than merely sitting down to table for 
form’s sake. In fact, he had dined as 
early as one o'clock, and now it was 
past six. Besides, his long walk, not 
to mention the extrait d’absinthe, was 
rather calculated to sharpen a naturally 
good appetite. Accordingly, he did not 
require much pressing to be induced to 
try a leg of the chicken, the very first 
mo thful of which he was tasting, when, 
lo and behold! a slovenly-looking indi- 
vidual in shirt sleeves and slippers, 
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appeared in front of the table, and 
addressed him familiarly in these words, 
“So I have caught you at last! Come 
home this instant.” Signor Vincenzo 
raised his head haughtily, and said, 
majestically, “ Who art thou that comest 
to give orders to me?” The func- 
tionary, who was no eagle, took this 
apostrophe ad literam, and replied ac- 
cordingly, “Who am I? why, don’t 
you know me, Bastian, the porter of 
the seminary?” To which the quick 
rejoinder was, “If that be thy unworthy 
trade, go back to it, thou filthy gaoler.” 
The porter shook his fist threateningly 
at the speaker, as much as to say, “ You 
dare speak thus to: me, do you? Wait a 
moment!” and decamped. 

“Bravo! well done!” cried Del Pal- 
metto, filling all the glasses ; “ here’s to 
the bravest spirit ever hid in a cassock !” 
One cannot decently decline a toast in 
one’s own honour; at least so thought 
Vincenzo, and therefore he drank off 
the bumper at his side. “I wager any- 
thing that some of the black robes will 
be let loose on you before five minutes 
are passed,” said the Marchesino. 

“Let them come,” said Vincenzo, 
with a motion of the head full of 
meaning, and then once more turned 
his attention to the leg of chicken. He 
was excited, and felt equal to any con- 
tingency. He ate heartily, drinking, 
however, in moderation ; but even three 
glasses of wine—and he had had no 
more up to that time—began to tell 
upon one so unaccustomed to take any 
at all—witness the twinkle in his eye 
and his fast-growing talkativeness. 

Things were at this pass, when the 
waiter who brought in the dessert also 
brought in word that one of the reverend 
prefetti of the seminary was waiting 
without, and wished to speak to Signor 
Vincenzo. A long-rooted habit of de- 
ference, asserting its right even at this 
moment of excitement, prompted the 
young Abbé to rise and obey his supe- 
rior; but Del Palmetto interfered, saying, 
“Why should you disturb yourself? 
why couldn’t his Reverence favour us 
with his company, and say what he has 
to say to you here?” 
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“Why not, indeed?” said Vincenzo, 
reseating himself; and, addressing the 
waiter, he added, rather pompously, 
“Have the goodness to tell the Signor 
Prefetto, with my compliments, that I 
am at this moment at dinner with some 
excellent friends of mine, and that I 
should take it as a favour if he would 
come to me, instead of my going to 
him.” 

The waiter departed, and almost im- 
mediately returned, ushering in a tall 
and good-looking ecclesiastic, who must, 
doubtless, have been a man of the 
world, for he showed no symptoms of 
displeasure at the scene before him ; but, 
raising his hat to all present, he ad- 
dressed the Marchesino by name, and 
then said to Vincenzo, with great 
amenity of manner, “How are you, 
Vincenzo? I am glad to see you again, 
and in such excellent company.” 

“And heartily happy am I to see 
your Reverence looking so well,” said 
Vincenzo, standing up ; “and I shall be 
still happier if you will take a glass of 
wine with us.” 

The prefetto thanked him, but ex- 
cused himself by saying that it was one 
of his rules never to eat or drink except 
at his regular meals. 

“Tf so,” resumed Vincenzo, with 
much coolness, “we at least may have 
the honour of drinking to your Reve- 
rence’s continued good health.” And, 
smacking his lips after drinking the 
toast, he added, “ Now that this pre- 
liminary is over, may I beg to know on 
what business you wish to speak to 
me?” 

“Oh! business. There is none I 
know of,” replied the priest, carelessly. 
“I heard you were here as I was 
passing by, and came in to give you 
a good day. But, as it is getting late, 
I think we might as well walk home 
together.” 

“ Suppose I had all the inclination in 
the world to do so, I could not. I am 
not here merely for the sake of pleasure, 
as superficial observers might take for 
granted. I am here on a matter of 
importance ; a matter connected with— 
never mind whom ; a matter which ad- 


mits of no delay, as the gentlemen pre- 
sent can tell you—that is, not all the 
gentlemen present; but my excellent 
friend, the young Marquis del Palmetto, 
can. And so, this point being also satis- 
factorily settled, I beg permission to sit 
down ; but, previous to doing so, I shall 
once more drink your very good health ;” 
and, having swallowed another bumper, 
with infinite composure, Vincenzo re- 
seated himself. 

“Then I'll leave you to transact your 
business,” said the priest, turning away. 
“Should you feel disposed to come home 
by-and-bye, you will find Bastian wait- 
ing for you.” 

“ )—— Bastian!” shouted the youth, 
springing to his feet. “Ill have no 
turnkey dogging me, do you hear? 
Thank God, I am a free citizen of a free 
country ;” and he roared out at the top 
of his voice, “ Long live the Statuto!” 
The prefetto shook his head, bowed, 
and departed. 

“‘ Bravo, Hector!” cried Del Palmetto, 
who was himself a little heated. “Only, 
if you take the Statuto in earnest, let 
me warn you to make the most of it 
while you can. The moment we come 
back from the war, we'll put your 
Statuto into limbo.” 

“Into limbo?” echoed Vincenzo, 
staring vacantly at Federico. “Then, 
are you not also for the Statuto?” 

“Not one of us,” affirmed the young 
nobleman. ‘“ Do you think the army is 
going to submit to a batch of advocates, 
whose only merit is their gift of the 
gab ? ” 

Vincenzo, after pondering a little, hit 
the table with his fist, crying, “ Have I,’ 
then, been consorting all this while with 
Codini, with Jesuits, with traitors? I 
shake the dust of this vile place from 
my shoes ;” and, upsetting his chair in 
his precipitation, rushed away. 

Del Palmetto and his brother-officers 
were not slow in pursuing and over- 
taking the fugitive. 

“Don’t you see it is a joke?” cried 
Frederick. “Come along, and let us 


‘ drink to our eternal friendship.” 


Vincenzo, easily pacified, allowed him- 
self to be taken back to the dinner table. 
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The poor youth had now drunk too 
much to stop short of any extravagance. 
So, when Del Palmetto proposed that 
they should go into the passage where 
the washhand-basin was, and exchange 
clothes, Vincenzo declared it was a capi- 
tal idea, and immediately complied. It 
is easy to imagine the bursts of laughter 
elicited by the appearance of the semi- 
narist in the uniform of a cavalry officer, 
and of the cavalry officer in the garb of 
aseminarist ; this latter scamp improving 
the occasion to deliver, in a nasal twang, 
a short and most risible sermon. An 
organ-grinder was next called in, and a 
ball improvised; in which, as may be 
expected, the hapless hero of the /éte 
cut a prominent figure. 

All this passed in the presence of a 
crowd of people. The spectators, at first, 
had been only the customers of the esta- 
blishment ; but presently, as the rumour 
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of the wild doings at the café got wind, 
people flocked thither from all quarters 
of the town. The scandal was as great 
as it could be; and those having any 
interest in the seminary who witnessed 
it, Bastian among others, were not likely 
to make light of it in their reports. All 
this time, Vincenzo was haunted by an 
indistinct notion of having something to 
do, with which, in some way or other, 
Miss Rose was concerned; but what 
this something was, do what he would, 
he could not remember. 

By dusk, the poor lad being past 
making sport for anybody, Del Palmetto 
and his companions had him removed 
from the public gaze; and conveyed to a 
room in the café, where he found the 
only accommodation he stood in need of 
for the present—a bed ; and there they 
left him snoring. 

To be continued. 


NOTES OF A TOUR THROUGH THE BORDER STATES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN AMERICA. 


WASHINGTON was growing empty. Wil- 
lard’s Hotel was rapidly thinning, and 
the managers were fast becoming oppres- 
sively civil even to a single one-trunk- 
and-carpet-bag travelier like myself. 
Pennsylvania Avenue was no longer 
crowded with artillery and luggage 
wagons ; officers had become few in 
number; passes had ceased to be re- 
quired for crossing the now-deserted 
lines; and the weekly receptions of 
senators and Congress-men were drop- 
ping off one by one. All these symp- 
toms were hints to a traveller to move 
elsewhere. The only difficulty was 
where to move to. Naturally, my first 
inclination would have been to go “on 
to Richmond” with the grand army of 
the Potomac ; but, unfortunately, there 
were many objections to such a pro- 
ceeding. In the first place, I had such 
confidence in the “ masterly inactivity,” 
as the New York Herald styles it, of 
General McClellan’s tactics, that I 


doubted whether I might not be kept 
waiting at Fortress Monroe for weeks 
to come ; in the second, I strongly sus- 
pected that, if I followed the army, I 
should see very little, but the smoke of 
the cannon, in the event of a battle ; 
and, thirdly—But why should I go on, 
unmindful of Queen Elizabeth’s answer 
to the magistrates of Falmouth in the 
matter of their not ringing the town 
bells, and enumerate the reasons why 
I did not go with the Potomac army, 
when there was one simple and decisive 
reqson, and that was, that I could not? 
I was supposed, rightly or wrongly, to 
be connected with the English press, 
and, as such, was denied access to the 
Richmond expedition by orders of the 
Secretary of War. It is useless trying 
to conceal anything in America. Only 
the other day, while I fancied that the 
authorship of these articles was still a 
profound secret except to the favoured 
few who know the mysteries of Mac- 
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millan, I was startled at being shown, 
in one of the Government departments, 
a paragraph from an American paper, 
giving the name, antecedents, and his- 
tory of your special correspondent. 
Under these circumstances, it was little 
use seeking to obtain permission to visit 
Fortress Monroe again ; and I had re- 
ceived such uniform courtesy from all 
American officials I had hitherto come 
across, that I did not like to disturb the 
pleasing tenor of my recollections by 
exposing myself to the probability of a 
discourteous refusal from Mr. Stanton. 

So, in fact, my choice of directions in 
which to travel was limited. The in- 
surrection would not allow me to go 
south ; the orders of the War Depart- 
ment precluded my journeying east ; 
and the cold forbade me to go north. 
The only path open to me lay west- 
wards, in the track of the war ; and it 
was this path I resolved to follow. My 
road took through Northern Virginia, 
whence the Confederates had just re- 
treated ; through Ohio, the great border 
Free State; through Kentucky, the 
chief of the Union Slave States, whose 
loyalty, to say the most, had been a 
half-hearted neutrality ; down to Ten- 
nessee, the stronghold and battle-field 
of the Confederates in the west. Such 
notes as I have taken in this wandering 
journey are recorded here. 


WASHINGTON TO WHEELING. 


Away from Washington in the early 
morning, on the day when the President 
signed the measure for the emancipation 
of the slaves in the district of Columbia 
—a bright promise, let us hope, of a 
brighter future. By the way, the night 
before I left, a Washington friend of 
mine—the most lukewarm of aboli- 
tionists—told me this incident, worth 
relating. He had been driving that day 
in a hired carriage, driven by an old 
negro he had known for years. To his 
astonishment, the driver mistook his 
way repeatedly. At last my friend grew 
angry, and asked the man what ailed 
him. “ Ah, massa,” the negro answered, 
“all this matter about the emancipa- 
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tion has got into my head, and I feel 
tunned-like.” Well, in Mrs. Browning’s 
words, “God’s fruit of justice ripens 
slow ;” and it is pleasant to me to think 
that I, too, have seen the ripening of one 
small fruit of justice. So, as we passed 
that morning through the dull barren 
fields of Maryland, I could not help 
watching the coloured folk in the cars 
with more than usual interest. I have 
not been long enough in this country to 
lose the sense of novelty with which 
the black people impress a stranger. 
To me they are the one picturesque 
element in the dull monotony of out- 
ward life in America. With their dark 
swarthy skins, varying from the deepest 
ebony to the rich yellow hue; with 
their strange love for bright colours in 
their dress, no matter how soiled and 
ragged; with their bright laughing 
smile, and their deep wistful eyes, 
they form a race apart—a strange people 
in a strange land. Probably, if you 
lived amongst them, you would lose all 
sense of their picturesqueness, just as 
we in England should see little romance 
about gipsies, if there was a Rommany 
camp squatted down in every village. 
As a gentleman, who had studied negroes 
carefully, once said to me, “They are 
just like a man you meet who is an 
uncommonly pleasant companion for 
half an hour, but whom you find a 
monstrous bore when you are shut w 

all alone with him for a long rainy day.” 
But, as yet, I am still in the early stage 
of investigation, and can hardly appre- 
ciate the evident distaste which even 
the staunchest free-soilers have for the 
negro race. A very strong republican 
confessed to me lately, that he could 
never shake hands with a negro without 
instinctive repugnance ; and this feel- 
ing is, I suspect, a very universal one 
throughout the Free States. Here, in 
Maryland, there is, as inall slave 
countries, a more kindly feeling towards 
the negro individually. In the car in 
which I was sitting, negroes came in 
and out freely, and the white passengers 


-seemed to have no objection to their 


contact ; indeed, in one or two cases, I 
saw men get up to make room for negro 
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women, who, in justice, I must add, 
were neither young nor pretty. By one 
of the barbarous laws of the old Mary- 
land code, the Washington railroad is 
forbidden to take free coloured people 
as passengers, unless they can obtain a 
bond from some responsible householder 
for a thousand dollars, to indemnify the 
company in case of their being claimed 
afterwards as fugitive slaves. Of course, 
this rule was always evaded when the 
negro was personally known to the 
railroad employés ; and at the present day 
everything is in such confusion that I 
fancy it is rarely enforced. Barring this 
provision, coloured people may pass freely 
in the cars of the Baltimore and Ohio 
line. There is not, indeed, the absolute 
equality in American railway travelling 
that we fancy in Europe. I dare say 
the reader may have observed how, on 
our penny river steamboats, where there 
is no difference of fares, and no division 
of classes, yet the working poor always 
congregate in the bows of the vessel, 
rarely in the more aristocratic stern. 
The same thing happens here. Some- 
how or other, there is always one car on 
the American lines, generally the fore- 
most one, where, without notice or order, 
the common soldiers, the working men, 
and the negroes, take their places. There 
is nothing to hinder a rough-shod mud- 
covered soldier from sitting in the hinder 
cars amidst the ladies and their escorts ; 
but they seldom do it. How far a 
negro might be liable to insult if he 
placed himself amidst the genteel society, 
I cannot say. It is certain, he would 
feel uncomfortable and does not do it. 
But while I am speculating on the 
Negro question, the train has carried us 
to the famous Relay Bridge, the junction 
of the Washington and the Western 
Virginia lines, which the Confederates 
tried in vain to blow up at the first out- 
burst of hostilities. The country is in 
look much the same as when I passed 
through it some six weeks ago. The 
leaves are but little more forward, and 
the fields and villages have still the 
same dreary desolate aspect; but, in 
one respect, there is a marked difference. 
The camps along the line are removed ; 
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there are few roadside pickets ; and the 
army has passed away. When I was 
last here, too, the Baltimore and Wheel- 
ing line, on which I am about to travel, 
was in the hands of the enemy, and 
Western Virginia was still, in great 
part, subject to the Confederate Govern- 
ment. Now, within the last few days, 
the line has been reopened, and the 
Confederate forces have been repulsed 
far away towards the South. Still, the 
route is not much in favour with the 
public. The whole of the railroad 
officials, like all inhabitants of slave- 
holding states, are very lukewarm 
Unionists ; and, a few days ago, a pro- 
posal that all servants of the company 
should be required to take the oath of 
allegiance was rejected by the board of 
directors at Baltimore by a majority of 
sixteen to seven. There are stories, too, 
of Southern “bush-whackers,” wandering 
about in the wild country, through 
which the line runs, and trying to tear 
up the rails and upset the trains. A 


_ long Italian experience has utterly de- 


stroyed my faith in brigands of any 
kind, and I certainly had no intention 
of going some hundreds of miles out of 
my way to avoid a hypothetical “ bush- 
whacker.” Distances are so enormous 
in this country, that an Englishman 
finds it hard to realize them. My 
journey to-day, which was to take me 
from the Eastern to the Western frontier 
of Virginia, was 400 miles in length— 
as far as as from London to Edinburgh. 

At the Relay Bridge, then, we first 
began our real journey into the quon- 
dam dominions of Secession. Our train 
was a short one of three cars in all, 
filled chiefly with soldiers returning to 
their regiments stationed along the line, 
a good number of road passengers going 
to revisit their property or friends in 
the recovered districts, and a few tra- 
vellers like myself journeying towards 
the army of the West. There was not 
much of political conversation in the 
train. Every now and then, as we 
passed a detachment of Union soldiers, 
some Northern ladies in the car waved 
their handkerchiefs ; but the bulk of the 
passengers made no demonstration. A 




















Baltimore lady, who sat pext me, and 
who assumed (as I see all Southern 
people do) that, being an Englishman, 
I was in heart favourable to the Con- 
federate cause, communicated to me her 
indignation at the treatment of the 
South, and informed me, inter alia, that, 
if the women of Baltimore could only 
catch Wendell Phillips, they would not 
leave a bone unbroken in his body. 
She was so perfectly frank in her state- 
ments that I do not doubt her assertion 
that she had never been for secession, 
and had never been rich enough to have 
slaves herself ; but the whole social creed 
in which she had been reared and bred 
was in favour of slavery, and, woman- 
like, she never thought of doubting the 
foundations of the creed she had been 
taught. Of all the foolish assumptions 
I see constantly made in discussions on 
the slavery question, the most erroneous 
seems to me to be that, because there 
are only, say, 400,000 slaveholders in 
the whole Slave States, this small number 
measures the whole amount of persons 
who have any interest in, or care for, 
the existence of slavery. You might 
just as well argue that there are not one 
thousand persons in Great Britain who 
can really feel any interest in the exist- 
ence of the peerage. 

Our route lay across the Alleghany 
Mountains, along the troughs of wind- 
ing valleys, by the sides of rivers whose 
very names—the Patapsco and the Poto- 
mac, the Shenandoah and the Monon- 
gahela—leave the rhythm of music with 
them. Jefferson said that it was worth 
a voyage across the Atlantic to witness 
such scenery ; and, doubtless, it is a 
scene of great beauty. Still, like all the 
American scenery I have seen, it is 
wearily monotonous. Some years ago, 
I remember, a Yankee brought to Lon- 
don a panorama of the Mississippi, of I 
don’t know how many thousand yards 
in length. The first hundred yards or 
so were extremely interesting ; but, when 
you had seen the same scene unrolled 
slowly, yard after yard, and hour after 


hour, the sight became so wearisome, - 


that I doubt if anybody ever saw the 
panorama to its close. So it is with 
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American scenery, in reality as well as 
pictorially. One gets tired of the end- 
less low hills of unvarying height ; of 
the ceaseless forests, in which the tim- 
ber is all of the same small growth ; of 
the scattered houses, which never vary 
in size or aspect. After a long journey 
you have much the same feeling as the 
pedestrian must have had who walked a 
thousand times over one mile of road in 
a thousand hours. Still, if you could 
have compressed the journey into one- 
tenth of its distance, it would have been 
a very lovely one. From Baltimore 
the road winds up a narrow gorge, with 
wood-clad granite cliffs on either side, 
and a deep mountain stream rolling 
down the midst. Every few miles or 
so you pass a cotton factory; and the 
high smoke-begrimed chimneys, the 
river-side mills, and the stone-built, 
slate-roofed houses, give it a strange 
resemblance to a valley in the moun- 
tain district of Lancashire. Then you 
come upon the table land at the summit 
of the Alleghany ridge—wild, desolate, 
and dreary—and then down rapid in- 
clines, under frequent tunnels, and over 
countless bridges, into the rich valley 
of the Ohio river. Such is the outline 
of the journey. Fill it up with long 
sketches of brushwood forest, with 
stray fields, surrounded with tumble- 
down snake fences, with high cliffs of 
rock hanging over mountain torrents, 
with scattered wooden houses standing 
few and far apart, and with here and 
there a glimpse of a wide rich cham- 
paign country, stretching away in the 
far distance—repeat all this, ad infini- 
tum, and you will know as much as I 
can recall of the scenery of the Alleg- 
hany pass. 

The traces of the war were few. The 
country is too poor a one, too thinly 
peopled, and too scantily cultivated, to 
leave much opening for destruction. Of 
banditti, or bush-whackers, I need hardly 
say, we saw nothing. There were a few 
deserted camps along the wood, and a 
few pickets of Union soldiers, looking 
very desolate in that lone country. The 
two points where you come across the 
track of the war are at Harper's Ferry 
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and Cumberland. The grand stone 
bridge across the Potomac, at the former 
spot, was blown up by the Confederates 
when they evacuated the place a month 
ago. With true Yankee energy, a sort 
of make-shift wooden bridge, of most 
unsubstantial look, had been run up on 
the old stone buttresses ; but, the day 
before I crossed, this temporary bridge 
had broken down, and our journey was 
brought to an apparent standstill when 
we arrived at the river side. However, 
in a short time a rope was stretched 
across the river, and passengers and lug- 
gage were guided over the rapid swollen 
stream to proceed on our journey by the 
return train from Wheeling. This stop- 
page caused a delay of some hours, and 
so I had time to wander about the 
ruins of what once was the town of 
Harper’s Ferry. Here, a year ago, stood 
the armoury of the United States, where 
1,500 workmen were employed con- 
stantly. Now everything is destroyed. 
The walls alone are left standing, and 
the town is half in ruins. There is 
nothing grand about the ruins of small 
red-brick buildings. Just after the fall 
of Fort Sumter, when the Confederates 
were expected to enter Washington, a 
friend of mine was passing the Treasury 
buildings with an United States’ officer, 
now in prison at Fort La Fayette under 
a charge of treason. He said something 
to the officer about the beauty of the 
marble columns, and the answer he re- 
ceived in reply was, “ Yes, the Treasury 
will make a fine Palmyra.” So it would 
have done ; but there is nothing Pal- 
myresque about the ruins of Harper's 
Ferry. There is nothing but a look of 
squalid misery, of wanton destruction. 
The ground around the Arsenal is 
strewed with the débris of the workmen’s 
cottages that surrounded it ; and, amidst 
the broken masses of brickwork, the 
sign-post of a roadside inn, left by mere 
chance still standing, rose gibbet-like, 
with its sign-board riddled through with 
cannon shot, creaking harshly on its 
rusty hinges. The town itself, which 
bore traces of once having been busy 
and prosperous, was almost deserted. 
Soldiers swarmed in every hole and 
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corner, and sentries were placed at every 
turning ; but otherwise the town seemed 
empty. There were few men visible, 
and even the women and children stood 
sullenly apart. Most of the shops 
were closed, and the few that remained 
open had little in them. There is no 
resurrection, I fear, possible for Harper’s 
Ferry. I was shown the little outhouse 
where John Brown was confined after 
the failure of his mad attempt. It was 
here, so I was told, that, lying wounded, 
mangled, and at death’s door, he was 
tortured by the questionings of Mr. 
Mason. And now two years have scarcely 
passed, and Mr. Mason is in England, 
owing his liberty to the strength of a free 
country, begging in vain for help to an 
unsuccessful insurrection, his slaves 
escaped in a body, his house occupied 
by Northern troops, and his property 
ruined ; while a few nights ago I heard 
the Northern regiments, as they marched 
across the Potomac into Virginia, 
shrouded by the dusk of the evening, 
singing, as they marched, that “ John 
Brown’s soul was marching on before 
them !” 

After all, Harper's Ferry was the 
property of the Federal Government, 
and, therefore, the Confederates had, per- 
haps, a right to destroy it. But, if I 
were the staunchest of secessionists, and 
also, unfortunately, a shareholder in the 
Baltimore and Ohio line, I should find 
it hard to excuse the wanton injury in- 
flicted on private property in Cumber- 
berland. This was the chief railway 
depét of the line, and before the Con- 
federates evacuated it they destroyed 
every piece of railway property along 
the road. For miles on either side I 
passed burnt-up cars, shattered engines, 
and coal trucks, which, being of iron, 
could neither be burnt nor broken, and 
had therefore been rolled into the river. 
Fancy Wolverton burnt down, with 
everything breakablein its sheds smashed 
and battered, and you will know the 
look of Cumberland. 

As long as we remained in the manu- 
facturing district near Baltimore, the 
aspect of the houses and people was 
comfortable and prosperous enough ; and, 














indeed, this region has been little directly 
affected by the war ; but, as soon as we 
got into Western Virginia, the scene 
changed. Here, for the first time in 
the States, I saw the signs of squalid 
Old-World poverty. Miserable wooden 
shanty hovels, broken windows stuffed 
with rags, and dirty children playing on 
the dung-heaps before the doors, together 
with the pigs, gave an Irish air of decay 
to the few scattered villages through 
which the line passed. The snow, too, 
still lay on the high bleak uplands ; and, 
what with the cold, the weariness of 
sitting for hours on low-backed seats, 
and the constant delays arising from 
the necessity of proceeding with extreme 
caution, our journey towards the end 
was a weary and a dreary one. 

There is one fact for which I shall 
always remember Wheeling gratefully— 
namely, that it is the first place where I 
have been really hot since I left Italy, 
some eight months ago. Otherwise, it 
is a quiet, sleepy little town, without 
much to say about it. Like all the 
Southern towns, too, I have yet seen, it 
is wonderfully English in appearance. 
The broad flagged High Street; the 
small narrow-windowed red-brick houses 
with their black chimney-pots ; the 
shabby-looking sbops, with the flies 
buzzing about the dirty window panes ; 
the long wharves, and the tall factory 
chimneys, all made the place resemble 
an English country town where the old 
country people had died out and the 
new manufacturing element had not 
prospered. Still, Wheeling is a pros- 
perous place in its way, and has proved 
loyal to the Union. It is now the capi- 
tal of the new State of Western Vir- 
ginia, and is the head-quarters of the 
emancipation party in the State, pro- 
bably because its German population is 
considerable. General Fremont has his 
head-quarters here, and the town is 
therefore filled with German officers. 
A crowd of new arrivals had just come 
in as I was making my way to bed, and 
there, sitting on the one hat-box which 
comprised his luggage, composed, clean- 
shaven, and serene, was my old ac- 
quaintance—major, colonel, general, or 
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whatever hisrank now may be—Trauben- 
fass. My friend is a mystery to me as 
to every one. What man about the 
press does not remember Traubenfass, 
years ago, in the great scandal case of 
military—Well, it is a long time ago, 
and there is no good raking up old 
scores! Where, and in what strange 
medley, has Traubenfass not been in- 
volved? He has served, of course, in 
the Spanish Legion, in the wars of the 
Rio Grande, in the Schleswig-Holstein 
campaign. He has been in the service 
of half a dozen Indian princes, and 
has a perfect galaxy of orders from de- 
posed potentates. When I met him 
last, he was a general unattached in the 
Garibaldian army, and received (and, 
what is more, was paid punctually) a 
very handsome salary for his services. 
Now, he is instructor of cavalry, or in- 
spector of horses, or military commis- 
sioner, in the army of the United States. 
He informs me, with perfect equanimity, 
that he supposes the war will not last 
long, and then he shall be on his legs 
again ; but, meanwhile, he is certain 
that something else will turn up. Who 
he has been, where he comes from, or 
what his age is, are all questions I have 
often asked in vain, and doubt if he 
knows himself. He is perfectly quiet, 
temperate, and frugal ; and the one weak- 
ness to which I have ever known him 
plead guilty is a belief in an infallible 
system for winning at rouge et noir. 
After parting with Traubenfass, and in- 
dulging in a whisky cocktail, in augury 
of our next meeting in some unknown 
part of the globe, I retired to bed. What, 
I wonder, is the connexion between 
slavery and dirt, that in all slave states 
the hotels and the beds are always 
dirty ? 


WHEELING TO CINCINNATI, 


Across the mud-stained Ohio river, 
down which great rafts of wood, covered 
with huts, as in the old Rhine-land, 
were floating lazily ; and then a long hot 


‘day's journey through the length and 


breadth of the Ohio State. The early 
morning air was loaded with that dull, 
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still closeness which foretells a day of 
sweltering heat, and the presage was 
fully realized. The cars were crowded 
with travellers, and though, for a won- 
der, the stoves were not lit, yet the 
closed windows served to maintain that 
stifling warmth of temperature which 
seems essential to an American’s idea of 
comfort. The car in which I happened 
to take my seat was filled with soldiers, 
most of them rejoining their regiments, 
and a few escorting a batch of Southern 
prisoners. They were bush-whackers, 
taken in Western Virginia by some of 
Fremont’s flying columns, and were 
being sent to Columbus for imprison- 
ment. The party consisted of some half- 
dozen or so, all well-dressed, quiet-look- 
ing men, apparently of the rank of 
small farmers. The younger men said 
nothing, and declined all conversation 
with their guardians ; but the oldest of 
the band, a man long past sixty, I should 
think, talked very freely, and assured 
anybody who would listen to him, that 
their share in the insurrection had been 
entirely passive, and that the only rea- 
son he had not fought for the Union 
was, because civil war seemed such an 
awful thing to him. “ It’s the same old 
story, sir, they always tell,” said a pri- 
vate soldier to me, who had been one of 
the capturing party; and, I suspect, the 
objection to civil war was one of late 
adoption. The Federal soldiers, let me 
add, were as quiet and well-behaved as 
I have always found them. Many of 
them were reading newspapers; and 
none talked loudly or, offensively. In 
fact, I should never wish for pleasanter 
fellow-passengers ; but, pleasant as they 
were, they still made the car uncom- 
fortably hot ; and, before long, I, in 
company with some confirmed smokers, 
betook myself, in defiance of all rules, 
to the broad steps fixed outside the 
cars. 

I don’t know that there is more dan- 
ger about sitting on the steps than in 
sitting in any other part of the cars. If 
there were a collision or a break-down, 
you, sitting there, would be tossed into 
the middle of the adjoining meadow, 
instead of into the face of your next 
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hand neighbour. But, as a fact, the 
great respect for law which prevails 
throughout America hinders travellers 
from availing themselves freely of the 
seats upon the steps. At any rate, 
sitting as I sat there, with my legs 
dangling over the single line of rails, 
the sight was a very pleasant one. Mile 
after mile, and hour after hour, the 
train carried us headlong through the 
same pleasant, rich, flat country. You 
seemed to pass, so to speak, through the 
successive strata of the emigration era 
Sometimes there were long tracks of 
forest land, where the axe was yet un- 
known. Then you came to the half 
redeemed lands, where, amidst an under- 
growth of bushwood, the great trees 
stood dead and leafless, ready for felling, 
killed by the fatal rim notched around 
their stumps. Then followed the newly 
redeemed fields, with black charred 
trunks still standing in their midst, 
and marked out by the "snake fences, 
with their unfastened rails, piled cross- 
ways one upon the other. And then, 
from time to time, you came upon a 
tract of field land, hemmed in by tight 
posts and cross-bar fences, with every 
stump and trunk rooted out, and with a 
surface as smooth and rich and green 
as that of a Leicestershire stretch of 
meadows. You could mark any stage 
of the settler’s life, from the rough 
shanty, run up in the midst of the un- 
broken brushwood, to the trim neat 
farm-house, with its lawn and flower- 
beds, and the children playing before 
the door. The new world lay before 
you, in the process of its creation: new 
roads were making everywhere; new 
villages were springing up; teams of 
rough sturdy horses were ploughing up 
the old fallow land; the swamps were 
being cleared of their dank reedy marsh 
plants ; and the broad shallow streams 
were being banked and dammed up 
into deep quiet water-courses. It was 
then that I first understood the poetry 
of the emigrant world—not romantic or 
spasmodic ; but idyllic in its nature, of 
the Hermann and Dorothea type. There 
was nothing grand about the monotony 
of the scene; not a house, in a track of a 


















hundred miles, of more than one storey 
high ; not a church spire, or a high hill 
of any kind ; nothing that was old but 
the forest, and that was vanishing. 
Still, throughout the whole district, 
there was the same unbroken air of 
rough comfort, and ease and plenty ; 
and of want or poverty there was no 
trace forthcoming. Years ago, I had 
heard the crew of an emigrant vessel, 
singing the “Cheer, boys, cheer,” as the 
ship unmoored from its anchorage, and 
dropped down the Mersey westwards, 
and I had fancied that the promise of 
the song was as vain as most poet’s 
promises ; but now it seemed to me 
that the promise had come true, and 
that this rich western country was, in 
very truth, “the new and the happy 
land.” 

A long summer day’s journey carried 
us through that pleasant land ; and, as we 
came near Cincinnati, we passed again 
into a settled country. For miles before 
we reached the city, we rattled through 
its suburb villages, with their broad, 
clean streets, and their neat wooden 
houses, before whose doors the women, 
with their long stuff hoods, sat knitting 
in the evening twilight. Railroads 
branched out on every side ; no longer 
rough single tracks, but smooth, broad, 
double lines of rail. Neat brick-built 
stations succeeded the wooden sheds 
which did duty for stations in the 
new districts; and the slopes of the 
low hills on either side were covered 
with green-shuttered stone villas, 
which looked as though they had been 
transplanted bodily from Kingston or 
Hampstead. 

Of Cincinnati, the “Queen City of 
the West,” there is not much that I 
need say. One American city is very 
like another. It is strange, after travel- 
ling for hundreds of miles through the 
half-settled country, to come in the far 
West upon a great city filled with every 
luxury and comfort of Old-World civi- 
lization. The stores, so it seemed to 
me, with their grand fronts and marble 
facings, were handsomer even than those 
of New York ; and the music shops, and 
print stores, and book stands, all told of 
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wealth and taste and refinement. The 
hilly slopes, too, on which the city 
stands, the countless gardens, and the 
rows of trees along the streets, with the 
almond trees full in bloom, give the 
city a brighter look than you see often 
in the Northern capitals. There was an 
air about the place, and I suppose not a 
fallacious one, as though trade were not 
thriving. The Mississippi is the great 
artery of the whole Western country, 
and, with the great river barred up, the 
trade of Cincinnati is paralysed for the 
time. Many of the stores and shops 
were closed; in many of those open 
there being notices that, for the present, 
business could only be done for cash, 
The prices of the theatres and entertain- 
ments were advertised as “reduced to 
suit the times.” There was little ship- 
ping about the wharves, and what goods 
there were being shipped were mostly 
military stores. Work was scarce, and 
there was much poverty, I was told, 
amongst the working classes, though the 
country is too rich for actual distress to 
be felt. The young men were gone to 
the war, and the hospitals were crowded 
with the wounded soldiers, Confederates 
as well as Federals, from the battle of 
Pittsburgh Landing. 

But what struck me most was the 
German air of the place and people. It 
was hard, strolling about the streets, to 
realize that you were not in some city 
of the old German Vaterland. The 
great thoroughfares and the fashionable 
streets were American in every feature ; 
and the only trace of Germany there 
was in the number of German names 
—Hartmans, Meyers, Schmidts, and 
so on—written over the shop-doors. 
When, however, you passed into the 
suburbs and the poorer parts of the 
city, everything, except the names of the 
streets, was German. A sluggish canal 
runs through the town ; and, with one of 
those ponderous jokes, so clear to the 
German mind, the quarter above the 
canal, where the Germans mostly dwell, 
is called“ Ueber dem Rhein.” Here, 
* across the Rhine,” the Germans have 
brought their fatherland with them. 
Everybody that you meet almost is 
L 
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speaking in the harsh guttural German 
accents. The women, with their squat, 
stout figures, their dull blue eyes, and 
their fair flaxen hair, sit knitting at 
their doors, dressed in the stupid 
woollen petticoats of German fashion. 
The men have still the woollen jackets, 
the blue-worsted pantaloons, and the 
low-crowned hats, one knows so well in 
Bavaria and the Tyrol. ‘There are 
“ Bier Gartens,” “ Restaurations,” and 
“Tanz Saale” on every side. The 
goods in the shop windows are adver- 
tised in German, and the official notices 
of sheriffs’ sales and ward elections are 
posted up on the walls, in English, it is 
true, but with a German translation 
underneath. There are German operas, 
German concerts, and half a dozen Ger- 
man theatres, the very play-bills of 
which are printed in the old plain small 
German style, undebased by the aster- 
isks and repetitions and _ sensation 
headings which form the pride of an 
American theatrical placard. Here, in 
the free West, the Germans have asserted 
their right to spend Sunday as they like ; 
and so, “ across the Rhine,” the dancing 
gardens are open, and the Z'urner feasts 
take place, and the first representations 
at the opera are given on the Sunday, 
as in their native land. It was curious 
to me to note the audience at one of the 
small German theatres I dropped into 
one evening. The women had brought 
their babies and knitting with them ; the 
men had their long pipes ; and both men 
and women sat drinking the lager beer 
and eating the inevitable sausages and 
the “ butter-brod und schinken” sand- 
wiches. The play was full of true 
German common-place moralities, and 
the actors, inferior as they were, acted 
with that conscientious laborious careful- 
ness which supplies the place of talent 
on the German stage. But more curious 
than the resemblance to the old country 
was the gradual development you would 
notice in the audience, by which the 
German element was being merged in 
the American. The older comers had 
already dropped the old-fashioned Ger- 
man dress, and, when they talked to 
each other, it was as often in English as 
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in German. With many, too, of the 
younger generation, who had probably 
been born in the New World, the placid 
expression of the German face was al- 
ready changed for the sharp anxious 
look so universal in the native-born 
American. The notion is, that the 
heavy taxation which must follow this 
war for years will stop the German 
emigration. If so, and fresh German 
blood is not poured into the old settle- 
ment, the German breed will soon be 
swallowed into the American ; and, fifty 
years hence, the existence of the old 
German quarter “across the Rhine ” will 
be a matter of tradition. 


THE OHIO RIVER. 


“La Belle Riviére,” as the early French 
settlers called the Ohio, must have been 
a term applied rather to the river itself 
than to the scenery through which it 
runs. If you took away the villa 
“ chateaux ” on its banks, and the pic- 
turesque old Norman towns, with their 
Gothic churches, I don’t know that the 
Seine would be a very interesting river ; 
and the Ohio is not unlike the Seine, 
without chateaux, or towns, or churches. 
The broad rapid stream, the low sloping 
hills on either side, the low waterside, 
brick-built towns scattered along the 
banks, form pretty well the only features 
that strike a traveller passing down the 
river. The first hour’s sail is very 
pleasant, the second is monotonous, the 
third is cheerily dull; and, after the 


‘third, you devote your attention much 


more to what is going on inside the 
vessel than to the external scenery. 
Happily, inside the steamer there is 
plenty of interest for a stranger. The 
boat itself, with its broad deck, on which 
the freight is stowed; its long cabin, 
raised on pillars above the deck, run- 
ning from the bows to the stern; and 
its engines, rising above the cabin, is a 
strange sight in itself to an European. 
The ladies, of whom we had few on 
board, sat at one end of the cabin, and 
the men, smokers, gathered round the 
other, where they read newspapers, 
liquored at the bar, and played the 
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mysterious game of “enchre.” It was 
your own fault if you wanted com- 
panionship. I made a ehance acquaint- 
ance with a gentleman sitting beside me 
at dinner ; and, before an hour was over, 
I had been introduced to, and shaken 
hands with, half of our fellow-pas- 
sengers, all of whom were strangers to 
both of us. The sole objection to this 
promiscuous introduction is, that every 
one you are introduced to asks you to 
drink as a matter of politeness. Happily, 
American whisky is very weak, and, as 
you are allowed to help yourselves from 
the bottle, you can take as little as you 
please. I was struck then, by the way, 
as I have often been before, at the great 
liberality in standing treat, to use a 
common word, of the ordinary Ameri- 
cans. Men to whom, from their dress 
and air, money must clearly be a matter 
of consequence, will spend many shillings 
in paying for drinks to perfect strangers ; 
and, if any friend’s friend, or friend’s 
friend’s friend, is standing by, will press 
him to join them as a matter of course. 
There is no ostentation, as far as I can 
see, about this custom, but a simple 
feeling of rough hospitality, not over 
refined, perhaps, but still creditable in 
itself. I was struck, too, as I often am, 
with the extraordinary freedom with 
which, in the midst of this civil war, 
men of all opinions expressed their 
sentiments in public. We had many 
Union soldiers on board, several Govern- 
ment officials, and a good sorting of 
Secessionists. We had various political 
discussions, but all in perfect good 
humour and frankness; and the only 
opinion I did not hear expressed was 
Abolitionist—either because there were 
no Abolitionists in the party, or beeause 
Abolitionist doctrines are too unpopular 
in these border Slave States to be freely 
expressed. There was one old Kentucky 
farmer I was introduced to, who was 
just going home, after being kept two 
months in prison as a Secessionist in 
Columbus. He confessed openly that he 
was in favour of secession, but declared, 
whether truly or not, that he had taken 
no part for or against it, and that his 
imprisonment had been due to a mali- 


cious information given against him by 
the Union doctor of his village, whose 
conduct he had had to censure for im- 
morality. “The only thing, sir,” he 
sail, “I thought was hard, was, that I 
was arrested on the very spot of ground 
where our regiment was encamped im 
1812, when we were drawn out to fight 


the Britishers, begging your pardon, 
sir.” Yet this old man was conversing 
in the most friendly way with another 
old Kentucky backwoodsman, who had 
sent three sons to fight in the Federal 
army, and was asking everybody if they 
could tell him whether his boys’ regi- 
inent had been im the battle of Pitts- 
burgh Landing, and who, when he was 
assured that the regiment had not been 
under fire, made the comment, “ Well, 
I should have liked my boys to have 
been in at the battle.”. A gentleman, by 
the way, who had just returned from 
the field of battle, assured me that, 
amongst all the dead bodies lying 
scattered over that hard-fought field, he 
saw but one, rebel or loyal, who had 
been shot in the back. And this is 
what my superfine friend I spoke of 
last month denominates an essentially 
blackguardly war, in which the officers 
are cowards ! 


LOUISVILLE TO NASHVILLE, 


There is one striking peculiarity—of 
a negative rather than a positive order— 
common to almost all American towns ; 
‘and that is, that they have no sights. 
When you have taken your first half- 
hour's stroll about any town you happen 
to pitch your tent in, you know as 
much about it, externally, as though 
you had lived there for a month. Every 
town is built on the same system—has 
the same series of more or less extended 
rectangular streets; the same large, 
spacious stores; the same snug, un- 
picturesque rows of villas, detached or 
semi-detached, as the case may be ; the 
same sombre churches, built in the 
architectural style of St. Clement Danes, 
or St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square ; and the 
same nomenclature of streets—the same 
Walnut, Chestnut, Front and Main 
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Streets, with the same perpendicular 
streets, numbered First, Second, and so on 
to n,n varying with the size of the town. 
I have often wondered how, supposing 
you could be put down unexpectedly in 
an ordinary American town, you could 
ascertain, by observation, that you were 
not in England. Of course, the quantity 
of mules used for the carts is not 
English ; the climate, at least within 
the last few days, is not English; the 
negroes you see loitering about the 
streets, with the coloured silk handker- 
chiefs, which in Slave States they wear 
bound round their heads, are, happily, 
not English also ; and the street-railways 
are, or rather were, un-English. Still, 
the main difference is, that everything 
about you looks so newand so unfinished ; 
and this is a difference which it is easier 
to understand than to describe. With 
this much of mention, I have little more 
to say of Louisville. There was a 
sleepy, drowsy look about the place, 
which I should fancy was not usual to 
it. Trade was almost paralyzed by the 
vicinity of the war ; and I gathered that 
the heart of Louisville was not much in 
the contest. Residents there, Unionists 
as well as Secessionists, assured me, that 
the number of sympathizers with Seces- 
sion was very large in the city, though 
it could number but few active partizans, 
and that any reverse of the Federal 
forces would be the signal for an Anti- 
Union demonstration. The Confederate 
prisoners whom I visited seemed in 
good condition, and in high spirits ; and 
the gaolers complained to me, that there 
was much more charity shown by private 
residents at Louisville towards the rebels 
than towards the wounded Union 
soldiers. If the charitable donations 
of the friends of secession included soap, 
I regret to say that their “ protégés” 
made an unthankful return for the 
kindness displayed. The Louisville 
papers, though strongly Pro-Union in 
language, were bitterly hostile to the 
Republican party, and almost equally so 
to the President, for not having vetoed 
the Columbia District Emancipation Act. 
In truth, Kentucky, like all the so- 
called Slave States, is about equally 
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afraid of the triumph of its friends as 
of its enemies. Let me add, that Ken- 
tucky is the first state in the Union 
where I have seen lottery offices in every 
street, and where the old, well-known 
notices in the office windows met my 
eyes, requesting passers-by to try their 
fortune, and win five thousand dollars at 
the risk of one. 

The road to Nashville lay right on 
the track of the war, through Kentucky 
and West Tennessee. The railroad had 
only been reopened ten days or so ago ; 
the Union forces had been in possession 
of Nashville for little over a month ; 
and the first great battle of the western 
campaign was expected to take place 
along the railroad, at Bowling Green 
Station, and would doubtless have taken 
place had not the Confederates evacuated 
the position on the advance of the 
Federal army. Still, the traces of the 
recent war, and of the march and retreat 
of great armies, were not so numerous 
as I expected. Where houses are so 
few and far between as they are in these 
Western States, and where so much of 
the country is uncultivated, it is diffi- 
cult even for wanton destruction to pro- 
duce much outward appearance of desola- 
tion ; and, besides, from thenature of this 
civil war, both armies in these Border 
States have proceeded on the assump- 
tion that they were in a friendly country, 
and have, therefore, as a rule, spared 
private property. Yet, there are eviden- 
ces enough of the war after all. Along 


the line, of some 180 odd miles, there is 


not a bridge that has not been burnt or 
broken down ; ricketty wooden struc- 
tures, which make a stranger tremble 
at the idea of passing over them, have 
been run up in their stead ; and small 
detachments of Union soldiers are 
posted by these makeshift bridges, to 
preserve them from destruction. The 
rails have often been torn up for many 
hundred yards together, and the cars 
run over a newly-laid-down track-way, 
side by side with the old line of rails. 
There are broken-down engines too, and 
burnt cars lying alongside the line at 
many of the stations ; and, wherever 
there are the traces of a Confederate 
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encampment, there the blackened ruins 
of the roadside houses tell you of the reck- 
less destruction worked by the retreat- 
ing army in the despair of defeat. The 
great Confederate fort of Bowling Green 
struck me, on a rapid view, as of no 
great military strength ; but long after 
the war is over, the earthworks of the 
camp on the Green River, and the 
shattered buttresses of the grand stone 
bridges, will remain as tokens of the 
great insurrection. 

But, in truth, this Tennessee country 
is so bright and pleasant a one, that it 
would take years of war to make it look 
other than prosperous—now especially, 
above all other seasons, in the early and 
shortlived bloom of a Southern spring. 
My impression of Tennessee, like most 
of one’s impressions about the localities 
of the Southern States, was taken from 
the old nigger melody of the darkey who 
fell in love with the lovely Rosa Lee, 
“courting down in Tennessee.” For 
once the impression was a correct one, 
and of all pleasant places to go court- 
ing in, it would be “down in Ten- 
nessee,” in this pleasant April time. 
As far as country goes, I should be hard 
put to choose, if I had to fix my dwell- 
ing-place in Ohio or in Tennessee. There 
is less life, less energy, perhaps, about 
the Slave State, less sign of rapid pro- 
gress ; the fields are worked by negroes ; 
every now and then, too, you see the 
wretched wood-hovels, telling of actual 
poverty—things which you do not see in 
Ohio ; and also, I grieve to say, when 
you look closely into the Tennessee 
paradise, the garden of Eden is some- 
what of a dirty one. 

Of all American cities which I have 
seen, Nashville (or “ Naisvill,” as they 
call it in the soft Southern accent) is the 
most picturesque. Perched upon a high, 
steep ridge, hanging over the Cumber- 
land river, the “rocky city” is perforce 
divorced from that dismal system of 
rectangular regularity, so fatal to the 
beauty of American towns. The streets 
run up and down all sorts of slopes, and 
at all kinds of angles. The rows of 
houses stand terrace-like, one above the 
other, and, highest of all, the capitol 


towers grandly above the city. The 
streets themselves are broad and bright, 
shaded over pleasantly by the rows of 
lime and chestnut-trees, which grow on 
either side. All round the city, on every 
inequality of the broken ground, stand 
well-built villas; and the whole place 
has a sort of a New-World Bath air 
about it, which strikes one curiously. 

In happier days, Nashville must have 
been a very pleasant dwelling-place ; 
but now, even for a stranger, the whole 
aspect of the city is a dreary and dismal 
one. An American—a staunch Union 
man himself—described it as being like 
Italian cities he had seen shortly after 
the Austrians re-occupied them in ’49. 
But I own, to me, this description seems 
externally rather over-drawn. I should 
say myself that Nashville looks more 
like a city still stunned by the blow of 
some great public calamity. Outwardly, 
it has not suffered much from its mili- 
tary occupations. The Northern trains 
now stop on the Edgefield side of the 
river ; for the great railway-bridge, which 
spanned the Cumberland, was blown up 
by the Confederates on leaving. With 
a reckless wantonness, a beautiful sus- 
pension bridge was cut to pieces at the 
same period, so that all communication 
between Nashville and its suburb of 
Edgefield has to be carried on by boats 
and ferries. Otherwise, the city has re- 
ceived no material injury. But, I think, 
this absence of external ruin rather in- 
creases the effect of the general depres- 
sion visible throughout the town. When 
Mr. Seward went over to Winchester the 
other day, after its occupation by General 
Banks’s division, a friend, who had often 
disputed with him as to the existence of 
a strong Union sentiment in the South, 
asked him what he thought of the look 
of things at the Virginian town. “Well,” 
he answered, “all the men are gone to 
“the wars, and all the women are she- 
“ devils.” Isuspect the same description 
would not apply badly to Nashville. 
The town has a deserted air. If you 


took away the Union soldiers, there 


would be very few people about the 
streets at all. There are numbers of 


negroes, apparently idling about the 
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town ; but the white population seems 
scanty for the size of the place. Young 
men you meet very seldom about, and 
indeed the proportion of women to men 
is unusually large. What is stranger 
still is, that the children seem to have 
been sent away. At any rate, contrary 
to the custom of other American towns, 
they are not visible about the streets. 
The Union regiments quartered here are 
from the neighbouring States, and one 
would suppose would have many ac- 
quaintances ; but there is said to be little 
intercourse between the military and the 
inhabitants ; while the soldiers complain 
bitterly of the manner in which the 
Nashville women express their dislike 
on every occasion. Half the shops are 
closed ; and in the few of any size still 
open the owners sit moodily among the 
empty shelves. Trade, however, is gra- 
dually reviving ; in every shop almost 
you see a notice put up of “No Southern 
money taken ;” and the shopkeepers 
are willing enough to sell what goods 
they have, at exorbitant prices, to the 
Union soldiers. On the walls you can 
still see the half-torn-down notices of 
the Confederate government; and on 
a building, right in front of my hotel, 
there still remains an inscription over 
the door—“ Head quarters of the Con- 
federate States Army ;” while, displayed 
openly in the windows of a music shop, 
I saw copies of patriotic Confederate 
dance-music, such as the ‘‘ Confederate 
Prize Banner Quadrille,” the “Lady 
Polk Polka,” and the “ Morgan Schot- 
tische.” Of Pro-Union exhibition of 
feeling, on the part of private indivi- 
duals, I could see little trace. Over 
the public buildings the stars and 
stripes float gaily; but on no single 
private dwelling-house have I seen a 
Union flag. In the shop windows there 
are no prints of Union victories ; no 
display of the patriotic books and pam- 

hlets, so common throughout the Union 

tates. In the way of business, indeed, 
nothing seems stirring, except it be the 
undertaking trade ; which, from the num- 
ber of coffins I see about, ought to be 
thriving at Nashville. Of the women 
you meet, a majority are in deep mourn- 
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ing—not, I fear, as an exhibition of poli- 
tical feeling, but in memory of husbands 
and sons and brothers who have fallen 
on the slaughter-field of Pittsburgh 
Landing. Martial law is not in force; 
but after dark the streets are almost 
deserted ; sentries are posted at frequent 
intervals ; and ever and anon the still- 
ness of the town is broken by the jangle 
of swords and spurs, as the mounted 
patrols ride slowly past. All bar-rooms, 
too, are closed by military orders—a 
circumstance which must, in itself, be 
depressing to a liquor-loving, bar-fre- 
quenting people ; and neither for love 
or money can you obtain a drink more 
intoxicating than lemonade within the 
bounds of Nashville. 

There is, indeed, no disguising the 
fact, that the Federal government has 
not received the sympathy it counted 
upon in Tennessee. The belief was that 
the Union armies would be hailed as 
deliverers by a large portion of* the 
population ; but hitherto, at the best, 
they have been received with a sullen 
acquiescence. It should be added, that 
the Union party make no attempt to 
represent things as more favourable 
than they are, and confess the absence 
of Union sympathy as frankly as they 
admit all their other failures and short- 
comings. The best sign, nationally, I 
see about the Americans is the resolute 
fearlessness with which they look facts 
in the face, even when telling against 
themselves. Thus, here, the govern- 
ment organ admits openly, that up to 
the present time there has been no pub- 
lic expression of any sympathy towards 
the Union exhibited in this part of 
Tennessee ; and, as proofs of returning 
loyalty, the Nashville Union quotes, 
with great pride, that one old lady has 
sent a Federal flag to the Governor, 
with the request it may be hung up in 
some public spot, and that the city 
council has, at last, after six weeks’ occu- 
pation by the Federal troops, passed a 
resolution : “That they cordially thank 
“ the officers and soldiers of the United 
“ States for the unexampled kindness 
“and courtesy hitherto extended to 
“their fellow-citizens; and, that as 
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“men striving in the common work 
“of re-establishing the government of 
“ their fathers, they pledge their most 
“ sincere and hearty co-operation.” One 
cannot help feeling that, if the Unionists 
are gratified by demonstrations such as 
these, they are easily contented. 
However, this absence of Union feel- 
ing is not so strange, or so disheartening, 
as it may appear at first sight. It is 
evident that the people of Tennessee, like 
the people of all the Southern States, 
believed sincerely that the “ Lincoln 
hordes” were coming down to destroy 
their property, burn their houses, and 
murdertheirwivesand children. Strange 
as such an illusion may be, it is accounted 
for partially by the comparative isola- 
tion of the South ; by the extent to which 
the common people received all their 
intelligence, and all their opinions from 
their leaders; and, still more, by the 
morbid nervousness which the existence 
of a slave population is sure to beget 
amongst the dominant race. By derees 
the people of Tennessee are becoming 
convinced, that the Northerners have no 
intention of interfering with their pro- 
perty, or of treating them as subjects of 
a conquered country, and that, in fact, 
life and property are far safer under the 
Federal Government than they were 
under the Confederate rule. Again, the 
war is too near at hand, and the danger 
too imminent, for Tennessee to appre- 
ciate fully that the battle has been 
fought and lost. It is easy enough for 
a spectator in the Northern States to see 
that the Confederates are fighting a 
losing fight, and that even a return of 
fortune to their arms would only some- 
what prolong a now hopeless struggle. 
But, living here in Tennessee, it is not so 
easy to take a wide view of the case. 
If Beauregard had won the battle of 
Pittsburgh Landing, or, what is still on 
the cards, should defeat the Federals at 
Corinth, it is quite possible, though not 
probable, that Nashville might be re- 
occupied for the time by the Confede- 


rates ; and their return would be the sure | 


signal for a reign of terror, of which 
all who had given in their adhesion to 
the new government would be the vic- 


tims. Moreover—and I believe this to 
be the chief explanation—as long as the 
war lasts there can be no cordial resto- 
ration of Union feeling in any Southern 
State. Men may grow convinced of the 
folly of secession—may even wish for the 
victory of the Union ; but their hearts 
must be, after all, with the side for 
which their kinsmen and friends are 
fighting. I suppose there is hardly a 
family in Tennessee which has not some 
one very near and dear in the ranks of 
the Confederate army. It is this con- 
flict of affections which makes all civil 
war so hateful. How hateful it was, in 
truth, had never come home to me till 
I saw it actually. I have known, my- 
self, of a wife whose husband was fight- 
ing for the South, while her father and 
brothers were in the Federal army. I 
know, too, of a mother who has only two 
sons, one in the North and the other in 
the South, both fighting in the armies 
that now are ranged opposite to each 
other in front of Yorktown. So I, or 
any one, could name a hundred instances 
of father fighting against son, brother 
against brother ; of families divided ; of 
homes where there was mourning 
whenever the news of battle came, no 
matter which side had won the victory. 
Let me tell here, by the way, a story, 
which I heard the other day, of an inci- 
dent in this war, which I have not seen 
quoted elsewhere. When the news 
came to old Commodore Smith that the 
Cumberland, in which his son was officer, 
had surrendered to the Merrimac, after 
being raked by her broadsides, the only 
comment that he made was, “ Well, then, 
my boy Joe is dead.” So it proved to be; 
and shortly afterwards, Commodore 
Smith received a message from his old 
friend Captain Tatnall, now in command 
of the Southern navy, with these words, 
“T send you poor Joe’s sword. I took 
“it myself from the side of his dead 
“body.” This was the same Tatnall 
who, when the Chinese forts at the 
Peiho were raking down the crews of 
the English gunboats, went in to their 
rescue, saying that “blood is stronger 
than water after all.” 

I have dwelt thus somewhat at length 
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on the reasons why I think the sullen 
attitude of Tennessee may be accounted 
for, because I am anxious not to convey 
the impression, from my description, that 
I believe in the Southern, or rather the 
Confederate doctrine, of an innate and 
unconquerable aversion between the 
Southern and the Northern States. 
When once the insurrection is sup- 
pressed, and order is restored, I have 
little doubt the Southern States will 
acquiesce in what is inevitable. There 
is no difference in race, or language, or 
religion, to keep the two divisions of 
the Union apart. Whether the differ- 
ence in domestic institutions may prove 
an insuperable cause of disunion, I can- 
not say, If it should so prove, the 
North will suppress or remove this cause, 
before it consents to the separation of 
North and South. But the time for 
that is not yet. 

In old English books of travel about 
Switzerland, it used to be a stock remark, 
that you could tell whether a canton was 
Protestant or Catholic, by the relative 
cleanliness or dirtiness of the towns. 
How far the fact was true, or how far, 
if true, it established the truth of the 
Protestant religion, I could never deter- 
mine ; but a similar conclusion may cer- 
tainly be drawn with regard to the Free 
and the Slave States. You may lay it 
down as a rule throughout America, 
that, wherever you find slavery, there 
you have dirt also. Nashville, as I said 
before, is one of the cleanest and bright- 
est of towns at a distance ; but when you 
come close the illusion vanishes. There 
is no excuse here for want of cleanliness. 
The position of the town makes drainage 
easy ; the stone used so plentifully is 
clean of itself; and water is abundant. 
The only thing wanting is energy to 
keep the place clean. The hotel where 
I am stopping is in itself an institution 
(in American phrase) of the country. 
It is the best in the city ; and Nashville 
was always celebrated as one of the 
most thriving and prosperous cities in 
the South. Hotel-keeping is not suf- 
fering, like other trading concerns, from 
the depression of the moment. This 
hotel is crammed with guests, and has 


been crammed throughout the winter. 
Outside, it is handsome enough ; but, 
internally, I say without hesitation, it is 
the dirtiest and worst-managed hotel it 
was ever my fortune to stop in. The 
dirt is dirt of old standing, and the mis- 
management must be the growth of 
years long preceding the days when se- 
cession was first heard of. The bar, as 
I mentioned, is closed by order; but the 
habitués still hang about the scene of 
their former pleasures. In the hall there 
are a number of broken shattered chairs ; 
and here, with their legs stretched in 
every conceivable position, a number of 
well-dressed respectable-looking persons 
loaf all day long, smoking and chewing. 
They don’t seem to have anything to do, 
or much to say to each other; but they 
sit here to kill time by looking at one 
another. The floor is as dirty as succes- 
sive strata of tobacco juice can make it; 
and, at the slightest symptom of chill in 
the air, the stove is kindled to a red-hot 
heat, and the atmosphere is made as 
stifling as the cracks in the doors will 
permit it to become. The passages are 
as dirty as want of sweeping can make 
them; and dirty cloths, slop pails, and 
brooms, are left lying about them, all 
day and every day ; the narrow wooden 
staircases are such as you would hardly 
see leading to the poorest of attics ; and 
the household arrangements are as primi- 
tive as is consistent with the dirtiness pe- 
culiar to civilized life. As to the meals, 
their profusion is only equalled by their 
greasiness, and by the utter nondescript- 
ness of their component victuals. The 
chicken-pie tastes uncommonly like the 
stewed mutton, and both are equally 
unlike any compound I ever ate before. 
I can understand why it is thought un- 
necessary for the negroes to waste soap 
and water on washing; but the same 
reason does not apply to their jackets 
and shirts, which I presume once were 
white. The servants are all negroes, 
and all, naturally enough, devote their 
minds to doing as little work and taking 
as long about it as possible. What is 
more odd than all, none of the habitual 
residents—some of them persons of pro- 
perty—seem to be aware that the esta- 

















Hymn of the Ascension, 


blishment is dirty and uncomfortable. 
The heat of the house must be fearful 
in summer, and the smells pestilential ; 
for, with a southern climate, the style 
of building maintained is that of the 
small rooms and narrow passages of 
England. Nor is this a single instance. 
The other hotels in the city are worse ; 
and my friends, who have travelled 
through the Southern States, assure me 
that, except in the very large towns, the 
hotels are invariably of this order, 
The truth is that, where the whites think 
it beneath them to work, and where the 
negroes will not work unless they are 
forced, you cannot expect domestic com- 
fort. 
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As I finish writing, a long procession 
of private carriages passes by my window, 
escorting a hearse to the grave. It is 
the funeral of some Confederate officer ; 
and this opportunity of paying respect 
to the dead is always chosen by the 
secessionists as the opportunity for 
making a political demonstration. To 
such an extent has this been carried in 
Kentucky, that the Governor has issued 
orders that no dead body of any Con- 
federate soldier killed at Pittsburgh 
Landing should be buried in Kentucky ; 
and, if the practice should continue, a 
like rule will probably be enforced here, 
For the present, the dead may bury their 
dead in this sad Nashville city. 


HYMN OF THE ASCENSION. 


He is gone—beyond the skies, 

A cloud receives Him from our eyes ; 
Gone beyond the highest height 

Of mortal gaze or angels’ flight ; 
Through the veils of Time and Space, 
Passed into the Holiest Place ; 

All the toil, the sorrow done, 

All the battle fought and won. 


He is gone—and we return, 

And our hearts within us burn ; 
Olivet no more shall greet 

With welcome shout His coming feet ; 
Never shall we track Him more 

On Gennesareth’s glistening shore ; 
Never in that look or voice 

Shall Zion’s hill again rejoice. 


He is gone—and we remain 

In this world of sin and pain ; 
In the void which He has left, 
On this earth, of Him bereft, 
We have still His work to do, 
We can still His path pursue ; 
Seek Him both in friend and foe, 
In ourselves His image show. 


He is gone—we heard Him say, 
“Good that I should go away.” 
Gone is that dear Form and Face, 
But not gone His present grace ; 


Though Himself no more we see, 
Comfortless we cannot be— 

No! His Spirit still is ours, 
Quickening, freshening all our powers, 


He is gone—towards their goal, 

World and Church must onwards roll : 
Far behind we leave the past ; 
Forwards are our glances cast : 

Still His words before us range 
Through the ages, as they change : 
Wheresoe’er the Truth shall lead, 

He will give whate’er we need. 


He is gone—but we once more 

Shall behold Him as before ; 

In the Heaven of Heavens the same, 
As on earth He went and came. 

In the many mansions there, 

Place for us will He prepare : 

In that world, unseen, unknown, 

He and we may yet be one. 


He is gone—but, not in vain, 
Wait, until He comes again ; 
He is risen, He is not here, 
Far above this earthly sphere ; 
Evermore in heart and mind, 


_ Where our peace in Him we find, 


To our own Eternal Friend, 
Thitherward let us ascend. 
A. P.S. 
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WILLIAM BARNES, THE DORSETSHIRE POET.! 


Tue Pension List of last year was 
doubly memorable, as announcing the 
award of an annual gratuity of 50J. to 
Mr. Close, in “consideration” of his 
deserts as a poe; and of another, 
scarcely larger in amount, to the 
Reverend William Barnes, “in con- 
sideration” of his acquirements as a 
philologist—that gentleman having given 
to the world, many years ago, a collec- 
tion of poems which, in the opinion of 
certain good authorities, but somewhat 
unscrupulous in the expression of 
opinions which are not as yet those of 
the public at large, are destined to 
place the name of William Barnes at 
the very head of the properly idyllic 
poetry of England. 

Mr. Barnes is now in the late autumn 
of a long and usefully spent life—of a 
life hitherto almost without popular 
distinction, and apparently well con- 
tented that it should be so. As Master 
of the Dorchester Grammar School, 
he has given the graver hours of his 
leisure to the composition of school 
books, and to philological studies which 
have won for him something even 
more honourable than a place by Mr. 
Close on the Pension List, namely, the 
notice of men like Max Miiller. His 
times of lighter relaxation seem alone to 
have been devoted to the composition 
of those verses of which it is our opinion 
that they constitute as sure a claim to 
an abiding place among the British Poets 
as any verses which have been produced 
for a very long time past. 

Some of our readers may ask, How is 
it, then, that the world knows so little 
of this poet? The reply is, first, that 
his poems are written in a dialect which, 
while it is almost as different from 

1“ Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dia- 
lect.” With a Dissertation and Glossary. By 


William Barnes. Second Edition. London, 
1847. 8vo. 

“Hwomely Rhymes. <A Second Collection 
of Poems in the Dorset Dialect.” By William 
Barnes. Lundon, 1859. 8vo. 


ordinary English as that of Burns, is 
spoken by a much smaller section of the 
British population ; so that the number 
of persons who can take up his books for 
the first time, and read them off with 
immediate satisfaction, is not large 
enough to constitute anything like a 
public capable of impressing its views 
upon the larger public beyond it. If 
Mr. Barnes had enjoyed the advantage, 
for example, of being a Scotchman, our 
present duty would have been done long 
ago by others, and “ Homely Rhymes” 
would have been household words in 
every cottage in England. As it is, this 
remarkable poet has been condemned to 
many years of obscurity as the penalty 
of having written in a language to 
which an ordinary English reader cannot 
become well accustomed without some- 
thing like half-an-hour’s reading—a 
labour to which it is not to be expected 
that such a reader should submit, in the 
absence of compulsion from some critical 
authority. 

In the second place, the most essential 
character of Mr. Barnes’s poetry, though 
precisely that which renders his ultimate 
position, as a poet, most secure, is little 
calculated to win immediate admiration 
from any but the perfectly unsophisti- 
cated in taste and the perfectly cultivated. 
The improved condition of taste, in re- 
spect of poetry, is a very common belief 
and boast. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that, though time and disuse have 
made obvious the faults of our pre- 
decessors, our own corruptions of taste, 
if different in kind, may be quite as 
great in degree ; that exploded exor- 
bitancies and conventionalities of lan- 
guage may have been succeeded by 
other exorbitancies and conventionali- 
ties; and that, a hundred years hence, 
the shortcomings and aberrations of the 
school of Keats and of that of Pope 
may be equally striking to the mind of 
the then easily impartial reader. That, 
at all events, the popular taste in poetry 
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is not better now than it was a hundred 
years ago is a fact on which the really 
cultivated and carefully judging few are 
probably agreed ; and this fact, we re- 
peat, is strongly against the immediate 
acceptance of a poet of whom it is sin- 
gularly true that he is of no school but 
that of nature. 

In the third place, Mr. Barnes, in his 
poems, is nothing but a poet. He does 
not there protest against anything in 
religion, politics, or the arrangements of 
society ; nor has he the advantage of 
being able to demand the admiration of 
the sympathising public on the score 
that he is a chimney-sweep, or a rat- 
catcher, and has never learned to read. 

Mr. Barnes’s poems may be divided 
into Lyrics, Idylls, and Eclogues. We 
shall transcribe specimens from each of 
these classes, commencing with a love- 
song, of which it would be difficult to 
analyse the nevertheless obvious, and 
very rarely equalled beauty :— 


JESSIE LEE. 


Above the timber’s bendén shouds, 

The western wind did softly blow ; 
An’ up above the knap, the clouds 

Did ride as white as driven snow. 
Vrom west to east the clouds did zwim, 
Wi’ wind that plied the elem’s lim’ ; 
Vrom west to east the stream did glide, 
A-sheenén wide, wi’ windén brim. 


How feiir, I thought, avore the sky 
The slowly-zwimmen clouds do look ; 
How soft the win’s a-streamén by ; 
How bright do roll the weiivy brook : 
When there, a-passén on my right, 
A-walkén slow, an’ treaddén light, 
Young Jessie Lee come by, an’ there 
Took all my ceiire, an’ all my zight. 


Vor lovely wer’ the looks her feiice 

.. Held up avore the western sky : 

An’ comely wer’ the steps her >. 
Did ke a-walkén slowly by : 

But I went east, wi’ beiitén breast, 

Wi’ wind, an’ cloud, an’ brook, vor rest, 

Where rest wer’ lost, vor Jessie gone 

So lovely on, toward the west. 


Blow on, O winds, athirt the hill ; 
Zwim on, O clouds ; O waters vall 
Down maeshy rocks, vrom mill to nill $ 

m path = awverlook ye all. 

ro an’ bring to me 
M don, cull 0. ton ame be, 
When zome dear paeth to my abode 
Shall be the road 0’ Jessie Lee. 
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If a test of the merit of love-poetry be 
the power of recalling to the reader of 
it how he felt when he too was a lover, 
the whole of the above lyric, but more 
especially the third stanza, must rank 
very high among love-verses. Equally 
charming in spirit, and even superior in 
artistic completeness, is this idyll :— 


MILKEN TIME. 


*T wer when the busy birds did vlee, 
Wi’ sheenén wings, from tree to tree, 
To build upon the mossy lim’, 
Their hollor nestes’ rounded rim ; 
The while the zun, a-zinkén low, 
Did roll along his evenén bow, 
I come along where wide-horn’d cows, 
*Ithin a nook, a-screen’d by boughs, 
Did stan’ an’ flip the white-hoop’d pails 
Wi’ heiiry tufts o’ swingén tails ; 
An’ there wer Jenny Coom a-gone 
Along the paeth a vew steps on, 
A-bearén on her head, upstraight, 
Her pail, wi’ slowly-ridén waight, 
An’ hoops a-sheenén, lily-white, 
Ageiin the evenén’s slantén light ; 
An’ zo I took her pail, an’ left 
Her neck a-freed vrom all its heft ; 
An’ she a-lookén up an’ down, 
i sheiiply me hd Peay Some, 

en took my zide,’an’ kept my peiice . 
A-talkén on Hf smilén feiice, 
An’ zettén things in sich a light, 
I'd fain ha’ heiir'd her talk all night ; 
An’ when I brought her milk avore 
The geiite, she took it in to door, 
An’ if her pail had but allow’d 
Her head to vall, she would ha’ bow’d ; 
An’ still, as ’twer, I had the zight 
Ov’ her sweet smile, droughout the night. 


In this and other pieces which we 
shall quote, we beg our readers to ob- 
serve the poet’s tact in the choice of 
subjects, and his really extraordinary 
moderation and artistic instinct in stop- 
ping at once when enough has been 
said. 

It is almost the rarest quality of a 
poet to be able to know a good subject 
when he sees it. At least ninety-nine 
poems out of a hundred—even by good 
writers—have either too little subject, 
or, what is far worse, too much. A 


poet can make good poetry out of little 
or no subject ; but a preponderance of 


_ subject—an incident, or series of inci- 


dents of great and obvious interest and 
significance, independently of their 
treatment by the poet—is a difficulty 
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which no poet can overcome, but such 
an one as appears every five hundred 
years or so, with powers so transcend- 
ent, that their exercise amazes and en- 
grosses our minds, and all incidents 
become insignificant in the presence of 
the fact of such exalted human force. 
Yet this is the very sort of subject 
which, by the populace of writers, 
readers, and critics, are alone considered 
“good.” The subjects, indeed, are 
“good ;” but they are not good for 
poetry, of which the one true subject 
is the divine spirit of love and light, 
which, pouring through the inspired 
imagination, is reflected by everything, 
and asks chiefly not to be interfered 
with by foreign interests in the reflect- 
ing medium. The things which supply 
the true poet with his best subjects are 
such as would be no subjects in the 
hands of any one else. The event 
which has occurred a thousand times, 
the moral truism, the scene in which 
we can see little or nothing, because we 
have seen it so often—these are the 
themes which delight us most, and 
most justly, when, by the poet’s help, 
we behold them as he, in his inspired 
moments, beholds them. In the often- 
revived discussion of the relative merits 
of “objective” and “ subjective” poetry, 
both parties have been equally at fault ; 
the half-truth held by each being in- 
dispensable to the constitution of the 
whole truth which they have missed. 
“ Objective” poetry, in the full sense 
intended by the one party, and as in- 
volving no transcendental or subjective 
element, is not poetry at all, as any one 
with the slightest tincture of poetic 
feeling must admit. On the other 
hand, purely “subjective” poetry is 
an equally impossible thing, though 
Wordsworth and Shelley have ap- 
proached the impossibility, in some of 
their pieces, almost as nearly as various 
modern writers in the “old-ballad style” 
have approximated to the opposite poetic 
negation. The divine spirit of love 
and light is, indeed, the subject of all 
poetry, rightly so called; but this 
spirit is not in itself capable of being 
contemplated by the human mind as a 
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separate entity. It ean only be mani- 
fested by being directed upon other and 
external things. “ Light,” says this 
Spirit, speaking by a plenarily-inspired 
tongue, “is that which maketh mani- 
fest.” Sensible events and objects, 
then, manifested in their divine rela- 
tions by the divine light, and expressed 
in verse, are poetry; and, whenever 
the poet enables us to see common and 
otherwise “commonplace” objects and 
events with a sense of uncommon 
reality and life, then we may be sure 
that this divine light is present. 

That “slight but perpetual novelty,” 
which a great critical authority has de- 
clared to be the main characteristic of 
poetic language, and which is only to be 
obtained by the perpetual presence, in 
the poet’s heart, of this all-renewing 
light, is, however, also the character 
of the subjects which the true poet will 
generally choose ; and, if we carefully 
analyse any very successful lyric or 
idyll which at first strikes us as being 
simply a glorification of the “common- 
place,” we shall most often discover 
that it has some “motif,” as the French 
well express it, which has this double 
quality of novelty and_slightness, 
although the events and ideas which 
are set in play by that “motif” are of 
the most simple and ordinary kind. 

In choice of subject, as well as in that 
of language, the rule above indicated is 
obeyed with rare felicity and uniformity 
by Mr. Barnes. All true poets obey it 
sometimes—that is to say, when the tide 
of poetical feeling runs high ; but most 
poets, in the greater part of their writ- 
ings, hide the absence of the feeling 
which inspires this delicate poetic 
novelty by “striking ideas,” “ magnifi- 
cent images,” or, at best, by imitations 
and repetitions of themselves in their 
few inspired moods. We warn the 
thorough-going admirers of the modern 
school that there is absolutely no finery 
in Mr. Barnes’s poetry, and that often 
there is not a single line worth remem- 
bering in what is, nevertheless, upon 
the whole, a very memorable poem. 
—_ for example, the following idyll, 
called— 
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HAVEN OON’S FORTUN A-TUOLD. 


In liane the gipsies, as we went 
A-milkén, had a-pitch’d ther tent, 
Between the gravel-pit an’ clump 

O’ trees, upon the little hump : 

An’ while “oan the grassy groun’ 

— -_ én vire Se ema a bliaze, 
er 8 -cuoal oss did griaze 

Among as taken vurder down. 


An zoo, when we brote back our pails, 
The woman met us at the rails, 
An’ zed she’d tell us, if we’d show 
Our han’s, what we shoo’d like to know. 
Zoo Poll zed she’d a mind to try 
Her skill a bit, if I woo’d vust,— 
Though, to be sure, she didden trust 
To gipsies any muore than I. 


Well; I agreed, an’ off all dree 

A’s went behine an elem tree ; 

An’ a’ter she’d a-zeed ’ithin 

My han’ the wrinkles o’ the skin, 

She tuold me—an’ she must a-know’d, 
That Dicky met me in the liane,— 
That I’d a-wa’k’d, an’ shoo’d agién, 

Wi’ zomebody along thik ruoad. 


An’ then she tuoid me to bewar 

O’ what the letter M stood var. 

An’ as I wa’k’d, 0’ Monday night, 

Droo Meiid wi’ Dicky auverright. 

The Mill, the Miller, at the stile, 
Did stan’ an’ watch us tiake our stroll, 
An’ then, a blabbén dousty-poll ! 

Tuold Mother o’t. Well wo’th his while! 


An’ Poll too wer a-bid bewar 

O’ what the letter F stood var ; 

An’ then, bekiase she took, at Fiair, 

A buzzom-pin o’ Jimmy Hiare, 

Young Franky beiit en black an’ blue. 

"Tis F var Fiair ; an’ ’twer about 
A Fiaren Frank an’ Jimmy foiight, 

Zoo I da think she tuold us true. 

In shart, she tuold us all about 

What had a-vell, or woo’d vale out ; 

An’ whether we shoo’d spend our lives 

As maidens, ar as wedded wives ; 

But when we went to bundle on, 

The gipsies’ dog wer at the rails 
A-lappén milk vrom ouer pails,— 

A pirty deiil o’ Poll’s wer gone. 

If any of our readers are disposed to 
value the poetry of the above at a poor 
rate on account of its rustic garb, we 
beg them to attend more nearly to all 
parts of this little piece—which is, how- 
ever, no better than the average of Mr. 
Barnes’s idylls—to the liveliness of the 
natural scene, as given in the first 


stanza; to the poet’s remarkable dra- © 


matic power of standing-off, as it were, 
from his subject, and contemplating it 
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with what has been called “ dramatic 
irony,” in stanzas second to fourth ; and 
finally, to the moderation and force of 
the conclusion, which has the effect of a 
good “vanishing distance” in a land- 
scape, of which the leading objects are 
in a close foreground. 

The following eclogue will not require 
our praises to recommend it to an un- 
corrupted taste, though its beauty 
may remain an inscrutable mystery to 
many perfectly sincere admirers of a 
more highly-seasoned sort of verse :— 


FATHER COME HUOME. 
John, Wife, an’ Chile. 
CHILE. 


O mother, mother! be the tiaties done ? 

Here’s father now a-comén down the track. 

’E got his nitch o’ wood upon his back, 

An sich a speiiker inen! Ill be boun 

E’s long enough to reach vrom groun’ 

Up to the top ov ouer tun ;! 

Tis jist the very thing var Jack an’ I 

To goo a colepecksén * wi, by an’ by. 
WIFE. 

The tiaties must be ready pirty nigh ; 

Do tiake oone up upon the fark, an’ try. 

The kiake upon the vier, too, ’s a-burnen, 

I be afeiird : do run an’ zee, an’ turn en. 


JOHN. 
Well, mother! here I be, oonce muore, at 
uome. 
WIFE. 


Ah! I be very glad ya be a-come. 
Ya be a-tired an’ cuold enough, I s’pose ; 
Zit down, an’ rest yer buones an’ warm yer 


nose. 
JOHN. 

Why I be nippy : what is ther to eat? 
WIFE. 


Yer supper’s nearly ready. I’ve a-got 
Some Gatien here a-doén in the pot ; 

I wish wi’ all my heart 1 had some meat. 
I got a little kiake too, here, a-biakén 0’n 
Upon the vier. ’Tis done by this time, 


ough. 

*E’s nice an’ moist; var when I wer ’a- 
miakén 0’n, 

I stuck some bits ov apple in the dough. 


CHILE. 

Well, father: what d’ye think? The pig 
got out 

This marnen ; an’ avore we zeed ar heiird en, 

’E runned about an’ got out into giarden, 

An’ routed up the groun’ zoo wi’ his snout! 





1 Tun, chimney. 
2 Colepecksén, beating down apples. 






































JOHN. 
Now only think o’ that! You must contrive 
To keep en in, ar else ’e’ll never thrive. 
CHILE. 

An’, } aa what d’ye think? I voun’ to- 


The ot wher thik wold hen ov our’s da lay : 
’*T wer out in archet hedge, an’ had vive aggs. 
WIFE. 

Lo’k there : how wet ya got yer veet an’ 


Ss: 
How did ye get in sich a pickle, Jahn ? 
JOHN. 
I broke my hoss,! an’ ben a-fuossed to stan’ 
Al’s dae in mud an’ water var to dig, 
An’ miade myzelf so watshod as a pig. 
CHILE. 
Father, tiake off yer shoes, an’ gi’e ’em to I: 
Here be yer wold oones var ye, nice an’ dry. 
WIFE. 
An’ have ye got much hedgén muore to do ? 


JOHN. 
Enough to laste var dree weeks muore ar z00? 


WIFE. 
An’ when y’ave done the job ya be about, 
D’ye think ya’ll have another vound ye out? 
JOHN. 

0 there’ll be some muore: when I done 


t, 
I got a job o’ trenchén to guo at ; 
Av’ o zome trees to shroud, an’ wood to 
vell,— 
Zoo I da hope to rub on pirty well 
Till zummer time ; an’ then I be to cut 
The wood an’ do the trenchén by the tut.? 


CHILE. 
An’ nex’ week, father, I be gwain to goo 
A-pickén stuones, ya know, var Farmer True. 
WIPE. 

An’ little Jack, ya know, is gwAin to yarn 
A penny too, a-keepen birds off carn. 


JOHN. 

O brave! What wages do er meiin to gi’e? 
WIFE. 

She dreppence var a day, an’ twopence he. 
JOHN. 


Well, Polly ; thee must work a little spracker 
en thee bist out, ar else thee wu’ten pick 

A dungpot luoad o’ stuones up in a wi’k. 

CHILE. 

Oh, ees I sholl. But Jack da want a clacker: 

An’, father, wull ye tiake an’ cut 

A stick ar two to miake his hut. 


1 Hoss, horse, name of plank used by hedgers 
and ditchers. 
2 By the tut, by the piece. 
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JOHN. 
Ya little wench! why thee bist always 


baggén. 
I be too tired now to-night, I’m sure, 
To zet a-doén any muore ; 
Zoo I shall goo up out o’ the woy o’ the 
waggon. 

For lovers of the pathetic, we extract 
two little pieces, which, we confess, we 
have never been able to read without a 
degree of weakness into which the poetry 
of recent times seldom betrays us :— 


ELLEN BRINE OF ALLENBURN. 


Noo soul did hear her lips complain, 
An’ she’s a-gone vrom all her pain, 

An’ others’ to her is gai 

For she do live in heaven’s love ; 

Vull many a longsome day an’ week 
She bore her ailén, still, an’ meek ; 
A-workén while her s held on, 
An’ guidén housework, when ’twer gone. 
Vor Ellen Brine ov Allenburn, 

Oh ! there be souls to murn. 


The laste time I'd a-cast my zight 

Upon her feiice, a-feiided white. 

Wer in a zummer’s mornén light 

In hall avore the smwold’rén vire, 
The while the childern beiit the vloor, 
In play. wi’ tiny shoes they wore, 

An’ call’d their mother’s eyes to view 
The feats their little lim’s could do. 
Oh! Ellen Brine ov Allenburn, 

They children now mus’ murn. 


Then oone, a-stoppén vrom his reiice, 
Went up, an’ on her knee did pleiice 
His han’, a-lookén in her feice 

An’ wi’ a smilén mouth so small, 

He zaid, “ You promised us to goo 

To Shroton feair, an’ teike we two!” 
She heard it wi’ her two white ears, 
Av’ in her eyes there sprung two tears, 
Vor Ellen Brine ov Allenburn 

Did veel that they mus’ murn. 


September come, wi’ Shroton feiiir, 

But Ellen Brine wer’ never there ! 

A heavy heart wer’ on the meiire 

Their faether rod his hwomeward road. 
*Tis true he brought zome feairéns back, 
Vor they two childern all in black ; 

But they had now, wi’ playthings new, 
Noo mother vor to shew em to, 

Vor Ellen Brine ov Allenburn 

Would never mwore return. 


MIARY-ANN’S CHILE. 
Miary-Ann wer aluone wi’ her biaby in yarms, 
In her house wi’ the trees auver head, 
Var her husban’ wer out in the night an’ the 


starm, 
In his bizness a-twilén var bread ; 
An’ she, as the wind in the elems did roar, 
Did grievy var Roberd all night out 0’ door. 
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But she voun’ in the evemen the chile werden 


we 
Under the dark elem tree,) 
An’ she thought she coold gi’e all the wordle to 


tell 
Var a truth what his Ailén mid be ; 
An’ she A o’en laste in her prayers at 


Av’ ~ tok at en laste as she put out the 


it Ge vent en grow woos in the dead o’ the 


qier the dark elem tree,) 
An’ se press’d en agen her warm buzzom so 


ight, 
An’ b rock’d en 80 sorrafully 
An’ there laid a-nes’len the poor + little hep! 


Till his struggles grow’d weak, an’ his cries 
died awoy. 
Ay’ oa moon wer a-sheenén down into the 
(Under ¢ the dark elem tree, 


ahaa ~pardeasadeamdhe that’his lips an’ his 


Wer so white as cleiin axen cood be ; 
An’ her tongue wer a-tied an’ her still heart 
did zwell, 
Till her senses come back wi’ the vust tear 
that vell. 


Mr. Barnes’s humour is as natural 
and effective as his pathos ; witness his 
description of the troubles of 


THE SHY MAN. 


Ah, one — Gwillet, that you mid 
a-know’ 
Wer Bice up at Coom, an’ went little 


An’ if” e got in among strangers, ’e velt 
His poor heart in a twitter, an’ ready to 


inelt ; 
Or if by ih luck, in his rambles, * e met 
Wi zome maidens a-tittrén, ’e burn’d wi’ a 


het. 
That shot all droo the lim’s o’n, an’ left a 
cwold zweat. 
The poor little chap wer’ so shy, 
He wer’ ready to drap, an’ to 


But - ae *twer’ the lot 0’ se poor little 
To val deeply in love, as the best ov us 
Ay’ ‘ewer? noo easy task vor a shy man to 
Sich pr Oe feiiir maid that’e lov’d her so 


well ; 
An’ oone dae when ’e met her, his knees 
nearly smote 
Oone rn, Ne an’ then wi’ a struggle he 
brote 
A vew words > his tongue, wi’ some mwore 
in 
But she, "ithout doubt, could zoon vind, 
Vrom two words that come out, zix behind. 
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Soot Dah Same vound her so smilén 
Why,e’ i wrt er zm ans oo ell be 


= ‘emer then a hard task, vor a man 


wer’ shy, 
Tye in church, wi’ a crowd stan- 


nén by. 
But ’e twold her oone dae, “I have houses 
an’ lands ; 
We could marry by licence, if you don’t like 
An’ e cover his eyes up, wi’ oone ov his 
Vor his” head seem’d to zwim as he spoke, 


An’ the air look’d so dim as a smoke. 
wale vound a good naighbour to goo in 


Vor to buy the goold ring, vor he hadden 
the fekce. oe 

An’ when ’e went up vor to put in the 
banns, 

’E did sheiike in his lags, an’ did sheiike in 
his han’s. 


Then they ax’d vor her neiime, an’ her 
pans or town, 
An’ % gied em a lea, wi’ her neiime a-wrote 


down 
Vor ’e oul a-twold em outright, vor a 
un’. 
Vor his tongue wer’ so weak an’ so loose, 
When ’e wanted to speak 'twer’ noo use. 


Zoo went to be married, an’ when they 
0 

All ie » vo’k wer’ a-gather’d as if ’twer’ a 
eair, 

An’ ’e thought, though his pleiice mid be 
pleasant to zome, 

He oes . but a’ wish’d that he hadden 

The bride wer a-smilén as fresh as a rwose, 

An’ when ’e a wi’ her, an’ show’d his 
poor n 

All the little bwoys shouted, an’ cried 


“ There ’e goes, 
“ There’e goes.” ‘Oh! vor his peiirt’e velt 


As if the poor heart o’n would melt. 
An’ when they stood up by the chancel 


together, 

Oh! a man mid ha’ knock’d en right down 
wi’ a veather, 

°E did veel zoo ashedm'd that ’e thought ’e 
would rather 

He — the bridegroom, but only the 


But, though ’tis so funny to zee en so shy, 
Eet’ teh mind is so lowly, his aims be so 


That do a mean deed, or to tell oone a 
You a vind that he’d shun mwore by haef, 
Than to stan’ vor vo’ks fun, or their laef.. 


-The moderation of the victim’s wrath 
in the following little history is ex- 
tremely humorous :— 
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FALSE FRIENDS-LIKE 
When 1 wer’ still a bwoy, an’ mother’s 


pride, ; 
A bigger bwoy spoke up to meso kind-like, 
“Tf you do like, I'll treat ye wi’ a ride 
In theiise wheel-barrow here.” Zoo I wer’ 
blind-like 
To what ’e had a-workén in his mind-like, 
An’ mounted vor a nger inside ; 
An’ comén to a puddle, perty wide, ; 
He oe me in, a-grinnén back behind- 
ike. 


Zoo — a man do come to me so thick- 
ike, 
An’ sheiike my hand, where oonce ’e passed 


me by, 
An’ tell me he would do me this or that, 
I can’t help thinkén o’ the big bwoy’s trick- 


like. 
An’ then, vor all I can but wag my hat 
An’ thank ’en, I do veel a little shy. 


By this time, we trust that many of 
our readers are satisfied that Mr. Barnes 
is not only one of the few living poets 
of England, but that, in one respect, 
he stands out, in a remarkable way, from 
other living English poets. Between all 
the other poets there are more or less 
intimate and visible relationships. They 
might have written poetry, but not the 
poetry they have written, had none of 
their contemporaries or predecessors ex- 
isted. But, had Mr. Barnes been himself 
the first inventor of the art of writing 
in verse, he could scarcely have written 
verses less indebted to any other poet. 
This is the more strange inasmuch as 
Mr. Barnes is a scholar in many lan- 
guages, and has, as we have understood, 
his enthusiastic preferences for parti- 
cular poets. Seldom before has the 
precept “look in thy heart and write” 
been followed with such integrity and 
simplicity ; and seldom before have 
rural nature and humanity in its simpler 
aspects been expressed in verse with 
fidelity so charming. We breathe the 
morning air while we are reading. Each 
little poem is as good for the spirits as 
a ramble through an unexplored lane in 
the early spring. The faith we soon 
acquire in the writer’s sincerity is such, 
that words and sentences, which would 
pass for nothing in another poet, please 
us. “A wise sentence in the mouth of 
a fool is despised,” but a commonplace 
in the verses of Mr. Barnes is respected, 


because we are sure that it was penned 
by him with no commonplace feeling. 
Judged by the laws according to which 
the high-pressure poetry of the present 
day is, for the most part, written, many 
of Mr. Barnes’s “Homely Rhymes” 
would not rank very high ; but, if that 
is good writing which does us good, 
this poet may compare with the best— 
and, after all has been said, we know of 
no better general test of the merit of 
prose or verse than that. 

The foregoing extracts have been 
selected partly with a view of showing 
what Mr. Barnes is capable of doing 
without the help of the ordinary de- 
corations of modern poetry. The pieces 
are, we think, “striking,” each as a 
whole, but there are few “striking 
passages” in them. Intense descrip- 
tion, out-of-the-way reflection, and 
singular graces of diction and metre, 
are but the accidents of Mr. Barnes’s 
poetry ; but, as accidents, they do occur, 
and are the more delightful for their 
sudden and unpremeditated appearance. 
All these qualities, combined with an 
enchanting naiveté, which is all Mr. 
Barnes’s own, are to be found in 


MINDEN HOUSE. 


*Twer when the vo’k wer out to hawl 

A vield o’ hay a dae in June, 

An’ when the zun begun to vall 
Toward the west in a’ternoon, 

That only oone wer left behind 

To bide indoors, at hwome, an’ mind 
The house, and answer vo’k avore 

The geite or door, young Fanny Deine. 


The air ’ithin the geiirden wall 

Wer deadly still, unless the bee 

Did hummy by, or in the hall 

The clock did ring a-hettén dree, 

An’ there, wi’ busy hands, inside 

The iron ceiisement, open’d wide, 

Did zit an’ pull wi’ nimble twitch 
Her tiny stitch, young Fanny Deiine. 
As there she zot she heiird two blows 
A-knock’d upon the rumblén door, 
An’ laid azide her work, an’ 

An’ walk’d out feiiir, athirt the vloor ; 
An’ there, a-holdén in his hand 

His bridled meiire, a youth did stand, 
An’ mildly twold his neiime an’ pleiice 
Avore the feiice o’ Fanny Deine. 

He twold her that he had on hand 
Zome business on his faether’s zide, 
But what she didden understand ; 
An’ zoo she ax’d en if he’d ride 
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Out where her faether mid be vound, 
Bezide the plow, in Cowslip Ground ; 
An’ there’e went, but left his mind 
Back there behind, wi’ Fanny Deiine. 


An’ oh! his hwomeward road wer gay 
In air a-blowén whiff by whiff, 

While sheendn water-weives did play 
An’ boughs did swiiy above the cliff ; 
Vor Time had now a-show’d en dim 
The jay it had in store vor him, 

An’ when ’e went thik road ageiin 
His errand then wer Fanny Deiine. 


How stranngely things be brought about 
By Providence, noo tongue can tell, 

She minded house when vo’k wer out, 
An’ zoo mus’ bid the house farwell ; 
The bees mid hum, the clock mid call 
The lwonesome hours ‘ithin the hall, 
But in behind the woaken door, 

There’s now noo mwore a Fanny Deiine. 


With a freshness of feeling and per- 
ception which seems to belong rather 
to the days of Chaucer than our own, 
Mr. Barnes has a refinement in his 
choice and management of metres which 
is altogether of a later date. Those of 
our readers who are in the habit of 
noticing metrical effects will doubtlessly 
have been struck with the beauty of 
some of the movements in the foregoing 
extracts, particularly in “Jessie Lee,” 
and in the departures from the modulus 
of the metre in “ Father come Hwome.” 

We will conclude this series of ex- 
tracts from Mr. Barnes’s two volumes, 
which, after much meditating on what 
we should say about those two volumes, 
seemed the only means of doing them 
justice with our readers, by a few short 
passages taken from scores not less good 
and characteristic. 


FAIRIES. 


Why, when the vo’kes were all asleep a-bed, 
The viairies us’d to come, as ’tis a-zed, 
Avore the vire wer cuold, an’ dance an hour 
Ar two at dead o’ night upon the vloor ; 
Var they, by only utterén a word 
Ar charm, can come down chimley lik’ a bird ; 
Ar dra ther bodies out so long an’ narra, 
That they can vlee droo keyholes lik’ an arra. 
An’ zoo oone ee the moon did drow 
His light droo winder roun’ the vloor below, 
An’ crickets roun’ the bricken heth did zing, 
Tha come an’ danced about the hall in ring ; 
An’ tapp’d, droo little holes noo eyes cood spy, 
A kag o’ poor ant’s meiid a-stannén by. 
An’ oone 0’m drink’d so much, ’e coodden mind 
The word ’e wer to zae to make en sinal ; 
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’E got a-dather’d 200, that a’ter al 
Out t’others went an’ left en back behind. 
An’ a’ter he’d a-beiit about his head, 
n the keyhole till ’e wer hafe dead, 
*E laid down al along upon the vloor 
Till gramfer, comen down, unlocked the door : 
And then ’e zeed en (’twer enough to frighten 


én) 
Bolt out o’ door, an’ down the road lik’ lightenén. 


THE WOODLANDS. 


O spread agen your leaves an’ flow’rs, 
Luonesome woodlands! zunny woodlands ! 
Here undernéath the dewy show’rs 
O’ warm-air’d spring-time, zunny woodlands! 
As when, in drong ar oben fe 
W? happy buoyish heart I voun’ 
The twitt'ren birds a-buildén roun’ 
So hedges, zunny wood- 


THE WHITE ROAD ACROSS 
THE HILL. 


“When hot-beam’d zuns da strik right down, 
An’ burn our zweaty fiazen brown ; 
An’ — “2 a-lyén nigh 
Be back’d by hills so blue’s the ¢ | : 
Then, while the bells da sweetly cheem 
Upon the champén high-neck’d team, 
How lively, wi’ a friend, da seem 
The white road up athirt the hill. 


The zwellén downs, wi’ chaky tracks 
A-climmén up ther zunny backs 
Da hide green meiids an’ zedgy brooks, 
An’ clumps o’ trees wi’ glossy rooks, 
An’ hearty vo’ke to lafe an’ zing, 
An’ parish-churches in a string, 
Wi’ tow’rs o’ merry bells to ring, 

An’ white roads up athirt the hills. 


THE STONE PORCH. 


A new house! Ees, indeed ! a small, 
Straight, upstert thing, that, a’ter all, 
Da tiake in only hafe the groun’ 
The wold oone did avore ’twer down ; 
W? little winders straight an’ flat, 
Not big enough to zun a-cat, 
An’ déalén door a-miade so thin, 
A puff o’ wind wou’d blow en in, 
Where oone da vind a thing to knoc‘ 
So small’s the hammer ov a clock, 
That wull but miake a little click 
About so loud’s a clock da tick ! 
Gi’e I the wold house, wi’the wide 
An’ lofty-lo’ted rooms inside ; 
An’ wi’ the stuonén puorch avore 
The nail-bestudded woaken door, 
That had a knocker very little 
Less to handle than a bittle, 
That het a blow that vled so loud 
Droo house as thunder droo a cloud, 
An’ miade the dog behine the door 
Growl out so deep’s a bull da roar. 
And there, when yollor evemen shel 
His light agen the elem’s heal, 
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An’ gnots did waiver in the zun, 

An’ uncle’s work wer all a-done, 

His whiffs o’ meltan smoke did roll 

Above his bendén pipe’s white bowl, 

While he did chat, ar, zittén dumb, 

Injay his thoughts as tha did come. 
EVENING. 

When crumpled leaves o’ Fall do bound 

Avore the wind, along the ground, 

An’ wither’d bennet-stems do stand 

A-quiv’rén on the chilly land ; 

The while the zun, wi’ zettén rim, 

Do leiive the workman’s pathway dim ; 

An’ sweet-breath’d childern’s hangén heads 

Be laid wi’ kisses, on their beds. 


We might fill pages with the ex- 
quisitely apt and simple epithets and 
images with which Mr. Barnes’s verses 
abound—such touches as “the moon 
with her pale-lighted skies,” “the high- 
wound zongs o’ nightingales,” the “loose- 
limbed rest of infants,” the mill “ wi’ 
whirlen stwone and streamen flour,” 
cows “a-flingen wide-bow’d horns, or 
slowly zwingen, right an’ left, their 
tufty tails ;” the squire’s joints of beef 
at Christmas “where oone mid quarry 
till his hand did tire, an’ meake but little 
show ;” the pond, whose “little play- 
some weaves did zwim agean the water's 
windy brim ;” the “whitest clouds, a- 
hangen high avore the blueness of the 
sky ;” the fair, “where sellers buold to 
buyers shy did holly roun’ us, ‘What 
d’ye buy?’” the hour “when evemen 
zuns a-most a-zet, give goolden light, 
but little het.” But we must devote 
the small remainder of our space to 
those of Mr. Barnes’s verses which are 
not to be found in either of his two 
volumes. Here is one of the Dorset 
Poet's latest idylls :— 


THE RWOSE IN THE DALE. 


In zummer, leiite at evenen tide, 
1 zot to spend a moonless hour 
*Ithin the windor, wi’ the zide 
A-bound wi’ rwoses out in flow’r, 
Bezide the bow’r, vorzook o’ birds, 
An’ listen’d to my true-love’s words. 


A ristn to her comely height, 

She push’d the swingen ceasement round ; 
And I could hear, beyond my zight, 

The win’-blown beech-tree softly sound, 
On higher ground, a-swayen slow, 
On droo my happy hour below. 


An’ tho’ the darkness then did hide 
The dewy rwoses blushen bloom 
He still did cast sweet air inside 
-To Jeane, a-chatten in the room ; 
An’, though the gloom did hide her feiice, 
Her words did bind me tu the pleiice. 


An’ there, while she, wi’ runnen tongue, 
Did talk unzeen ’ithin the hall, 

I thought her like the rwose that flung 
His sweetness vrom his carken’d ball, 

*Ithout the wall ; an’ sweet’s the zight 

Ov her bright feiice, by mornen light.” 


The life of nature has seldom flowed 
with more surprising and enchanting 
freedom, within the strict and beauty- 
making bounds of art, than in this and 
some other pieces, written by Mr. Barnes 
at an advanced age, and published by 
him, with a quite unprecedented inno- 
cence of his own standing as a poet, in 
the poet’s corner of a country newspaper ! 
We close our extracts as we commenced 
them, with verses inspired by “Jessie 
Lee.” 

When high flown larks wer on the wing, 

A warm-air’d holiday in spring, 

We stroll’d, ’ithout a ceiire or frown, 

Up roun’ the down at Meldonley ; 

An’ where the hawthorn-tree did stand 

Alwone, but still wi’ mwore at hand, 

We zot wi’ sheiides o’ clouds on high 

A-flitten by, at Meldonley. 

An’ there, the while the tree did sheiide 

Their gigglen heads, my knife’s keen bleide 

Carved out, in turf avore my knee, 

J. L., T. D., at Meldonley. 

*T wer Jessie Lee J. L. did mean, 

T. D. did stan’ vor Thomas Deane ; 

The “ L” I scratch’d but slight, for he 

Mid soon be D., at Meldonley.” 


The question whether Mr. Barnes 
ought or ought not to have written his 
poems in the Dorset dialect, instead of 
London English, has, we trust, been 
settled to the satisfaction of most of 
our readers, by the poems which we 
have laid before them. The rationale 
of the advantage of a dialect, slightly 
differing from the standard vernacular, 
for the treatment of rustic subjects, 
would occupy too much time in its ex- 
position. The advantage has, however, 
been felt and acted on by great poets, 
ancient and modern, and seems too 
manifest in the verses of Mr. Barnes to 
require any further justification than is 
supplied by the fact of the propriety of 
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employing the actual phraseology in use 
among the people whose feelings and 
manners are the subject of illustration. 
In our private endeavours to make pro- 
selytes to our faith in Mr. Barnes, we 
have more than once been amused by 
hearing this twofold and contradictory 
objection from the lips of one and the 
same sceptic: “Why does not Mr. 
Barnes write in ordinary English? Is 
not the charm, which certainly one does 
feel in his verses, all owing to the 
strangeness of the dialect in which they 
are written?” The justification, how- 
ever, which Mr. Barnes himself puts 
forward, in his preface, for having written 
in the Dorset dialect, is the perfectly 
unanswerable one that his poems were 
actually written by him for the edifica- 
tion of the Dorset peasantry, and no 
others. It is no fault of his if the 
world should claim for its own abiding 
treasure those effusions of which the 
modest poet speaks thus :-— 

“The author thinks his readers will find 
his poems free of slang and vice, as they are 
written from the associations of an early youth 
that was .passed among rural families in a 
secluded part of the county, upon whose sound 
Christian principles, kindness, and harmless 
cheerfulness, he can still think with compla- 


cency ; and he hopes that if his little work 
should fall into the hands of a reader of that 
class in whose language it is written, it would 
not be likely to damp his love of God, or slacken 
the tone of his moral sentiment, or lower the 
dignity of his self-esteem ; as his intention is 
not to show up the simplicity of rural life as 
an object of sport, mt to utter the happy emo- 
tions with which (.:c mind can, and he thinks 
should, contemplate the charms of rural na- 
ture, and the better feelings and more harm- 
less joys of the families of the small farm- 
house and happy cottage. As he has not writ- 
ten for readers who have had their lots cast in 
town occupations of a highly civilized com- 
munity, and cannot sympathize with the rustic 
mind, he can hardly hope that they will un- 
derstand either his poems or his intention ; 
since, with the not uncommon notion that every 
change from the plough towards the desk, or 
from the desk towards the couch of empty- 
handed idleness, is an onward step tow 
happiness and intellectual and moral excel- 
lence, they will most likely find it very hard 
to conceive that wisdom and goodness would 
be found speaking in a dialect which may seem 
to them a fit vehicle only for the animal wants 
and passions of a boor. The author, however, 
is not ashamed to say, that after reading some 
of the best compositions of many of the most 
polished languages, he can contemplate its pure 
and strong Saxon features with perfect satis- 
faction, and has often found the simple truths 
enunciated in the pithy sentences of village 
patriarchs, only expanded, by the weaker wordi- 
ness of modern composition, into high-sounding 
paragraphs.” P. 
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Six hundred years before the Christian 
era, Thales accidentally observed that 
when a piece of yellow amber was rub- 
bed, “it became,” to use his own lan- 
guage, “ possessed of heat and life, and 
attracted pieces of straw, as the load- 
stone attracts iron.” That was all the 
ancients knew concerning electricity. 
They did not observe, or rather they 
made no experiments. No one ever 
dreamt of rubbing other substances than 
amber, or it would have been discovered 
that the latter is by no means singular 
in this respect. 

In this obscure state did the nascent 
science of electricity remain, until the 


time when Dr. Gilbert, medical ad- 
viser to Queen Elizabeth, discovered 
that the attractive property observed by 
Thales could be communicated to other 
bodies besides amber, and established a 
number of new and important facts by 
a series of careful experiments. But 
Dr. Gilbert, like most men of genius, 
lived before his time; his wonderful 
work, “ De Magnete,” was enjoyed only 
by the select few, nor did it create any 
sensation till after the publication, in 
1671, of Otto de Guéricke’s work, 
“Experimenta Magdeburgica.” Then, 
indeed, was the science of electricity 
born. The learned burgomaster of Mag- 
M 9 
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deburg, the inventor of the air-pump, 
also invented the first electric machine, 
in the shape of a globe of sulphur, about 
the size of a child’s head, mounted upon 
a stand, and which rubbed, whilst re- 
volving, against the hands of the experi- 
menter. 

In 1727, an English philosopher, 
Grey, found that the electricity pro- 
duced by rubbing glass can be communi- 
cated by contact to other bodies, such 
as cork, wire, &c. though the latter do 
not become electric by being rubbed. 
The machine invented by Otto de Gué- 
ricke gave small sparks visible in the 
dark. Later, in 1743, Winckler of Leipzic 
was experimenting with a similar ma- 
chine, in which he had replaced the 
globe of sulphur by a glass globe, which 
rubbed against an elastic cushion ; and, 
in January, 1744, at the first meeting 
of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, 
in presence of the Court, the sparks 
from this machine were, to the astonish- 
ment of all present, made to inflame a 
quantity of ether in a glass cup. “Thus,” 
says Professor Dove, “the light that 
was kindled in Magdeburg determined 
combustion for the first time, seventy- 
three years later, and that in the town 
of Berlin.” 

Experiments now multiplied unceas- 
ingly, and it would require volumes to 
enumerate even the more important of 
them. Minerals, plants, animals, man 
himself—everything was submitted to 
the action of this subtle “fluid,” as it 
was called ; and it was in attempting to 
electrify the liquids, mercury and water, 
that the celebrated Leyden jar and 
other condensers of electricity were dis- 
covered. Hence arose electric batteries 
and their wonderful results. Metals 
were fused and volatilized, animals and 
plants killed, the nature of lightning 
discovered, &c. 

Already, in these earlier periods of the 
science, the experiments of Benjamin 
Franklin, Winckler, and Nollet, had 
placed beyond doubt the true nature of the 
lightning-flash ; and Franklin showed us 
how we might avoid its terrible effects, 
by means of the iron rods now called 
“ lightning-conductors.” At the same 
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time, a French physicist, Dalibard, desir- 
ing to verify Franklin’s opinion, actually 
made the experiment at Marly, in 1752. 
Franklin, who had recommended this ex- 
periment to his fellow-labourerin Europe, 
because he could not find means of accom- 
plishing it in America, did not, however, 
wait to hear the result. In 1753, he 
took his son into a field, as a storm was 
approaching, and flew a kite, to which 
he had previously affixed a metallic 
point. At first he got no results; but, 
when the rain began, the string becom- 
ing wet, and consequently a better con- 
ductor of electricity, he obtained small 
sparks upon a key, to his inexpressible 
joy. But had Franklin used, as a string 
for his kite, a thin wire of metal, or in- 
troduced such a good conductor into the 
string, it is probable that both he and 
his son would have paid with their lives 
the expense of this dangerous experi- 
ment. Such a death, indeed, happened 
to Richmann, of St. Petersburg, whilst 
experimenting on atmospheric electricity 
by means of a long iron rod. But, 
“no risk, no gain,” as the saying 
goes ; and from these observations arose 
the useful application of lightning- 
conductors, which of late years have 
been brought to their greatest degree of 
perfection for ships by Sir W. Snow 
Harris, of Plymouth. When a silken 
string that has been gilt is submitted to 
an electric discharge, the whole of the 
gold is volatilized as a violet-coloured 
vapour, but the silk remains unhurt. 
So, in Sir Snow Harris’s principle of 
lightning-conductors, he puts into com- 
munication, by copper conductors, all the 
metallic elements of the ship, so that, 
when a discharge occurs upon a vessel 
thus protected, the electric vibration is 
dispersed over a large space at once, and 
its explosive power counteracted. Ex- 
perience has taught us, indeed, that a 
single iron rod, in such circumstances, 
can have but little power in presence of 
the electricity accumulated in some hun- 
dred acres of clouds. 

It appears to me—and I believe Fran- 
gois Arago held the same opinion—that, 
if a few high towers, surmounted by very 
long metallic rods, communicating pro- 
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perly with the earth, were erected to the 
south-west of our European towns, the 
latter would rarely or ever be troubled 
by storms. Such an arrangement would 
prove especially beneficial to such towns 
as Brussels, Dresden, or in the south of 
France, where storms come on suddenly, 
and sometimes with remarkable energy. 
Indeed, it is said that the French phi- 
losopher, Charles, amused himself more 
than once in arresting the progress of a 
storm already begun and approaching 
Paris, by sending up a large kite with a 
metallic string. The wooden stand to 
which this kite was attached is still pre- 
served in the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, at Paris; the wood seems to 
have been literally roasted by the nume- 
rous electric discharges that have rained 
upon it. It is, indeed, evident that we 
have at our command means of allaying 
storms. Several experiments made by 
Dr. Lining, at Charlestown, in America, 
and by M. de Romas, at Nérac, in France, 
place this matter beyond doubt. Arago 
himself declared that the problem of 
transforming thunder-clouds into ordi- 
nary clouds had been solved. Now, by 
subtracting their electricity, we prevent 
such clouds from forming hail ; and, to 
give some idea of what importance it 
would be, in certain districts, to establish 
a catching agency of balloons, kites, 
or towers, with metallic rods, it will 
suffice to mention that not a year passes 
without a series of terrible storms 
breaking over the south of France. 
The hail damages the crops to such an 
awful extent that at Rieux, Comminge, 
Lombez, &c. it is not unusual to see 
half, and sometimes three-quarters, of 
the crops destroyed in this manner. 
Some years ago an official report stated 
the damage. in the south of France, 
after one storm, to amount to twenty- 
five millions of francs(one million pounds 
sterling). The kites which M. de Romas 
flew at Nérac, the strings of which were 
surrounded by fine copper wire, effec- 
tually subtracted electricity from the 
storm-clouds ; and, whilst his experi- 
ments lasted, no lightning was seen nor 
thunder heard. These kites rose only 
160 yards, or thereabouts, into the air ; 
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and yet, in presence of comparatively 
small thunder-clouds, M. de Romas drew 
from the extremity of his cords flashes 
of lightning, seven, nine, and ten feet in 
length. Thirty such flashes were ex- 
tracted by him in less than an hour, 
besides a number of lesser ones about 
two yards long. 

Electric sparks have been very fre- 
quently employed in medicine. It is 
said that slight electric shocks, from a 
weak battery, are beneficial in rheumatic 
and paralytic affections ; and I have seen 
them resorted to with beneficial (though 
transient) effects in such cases. Several 
cases of perfect cures in this class of 
affections are, however, on record; as 
well as cases of alleged cures of other 
ailments. 

The electric battery has been proposed 
by a Belgian author, the late M. Jobard, 
as an elegant substitute for the guillo- 
tine ! 

Another useful application of the 
electric spark is in the analysis of gases, 
for which purpose it is frequently re- 
sorted to by chemists. But numerous 
and important applications of electricity, 
such as the electric telegraph, electro- 
metallurgy, &c. were not made until after 
the discovery of Galvanism—electricity 
of contact, or electricity flowing in cir- 
cuits. 

The researches of Galvani were not 
due to hazard, as the common legend 
would make them ; they date from 1772, 
as is seen by the MSS. deposited by 
him at the Institute of Bologna, and 
duly registered by the secretary. On 
the 22d April, 1773, his paper “On the 
Muscular Movement of Frogs” was pre- 
sented to that academy. There also is 
to be seen his first MS. upon the con- 
traction of frogs’ muscles by “ artificial” 
electricity : it bears the date 6th Novem- 
ber, 1780, and in it he says “the frogs 
were prepared as usual”—an expression 
which proves that this was not the first 
time he had experimented with them. 

Galvani found that when a nerve and 


a muscle of a frog’s leg are brought 


into contact, a contraction ensues ; that, 
when the nerve and the muscle are 
connected by a metallic wire, a contrac- 
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tion likewise occurs; and that, when 
two different metals are used in these 
experiments instead of one, the contrac- 
tions are much stronger. Volta was the 
first to repeat these experiments ; and 
this last fact struck him so forcibly, that 
it eventually led him to the discovery, 
in August, 1796, of the instrument 
which bears his name. The Voltaic 
pile consisted, then, of plates of two 
different metals brought into contact ; 
by multiplying the number of these 
plates (which was originally two only), 
and separating them with pieces of damp 
cloth, the pile was formed. The cloth 
was soon replaced by an acid liquid, as 
imagined by Volta himself ; and, a little 
later, Cruickshank gave the apparatus 
the form of a trough, divided into cells 
by a series of pairs of metallic plates, 
into which was poured an acid solution. 
In more recent times, the apparatus has 
been modified and improved in a hun- 
dred ways ; and we have Daniell’s pile, 
Grove’s battery, Bunsen’s battery, and 
many others capable of producing very 
powerful effects. Economy has been 
studied also in the construction of these 
wonderful instruments. 

By these successive discoveries man 
was placed in possession of a new power 
of extraordinary capabilities—an agency 
producing light and heat such as were 
never before equalled in intensity, and 
possessing a decomposing action upon 
chemical compounds which he had never 
before been able to separate into their 
elements. Not long after Volta’s dis- 
covery, Nicholson and Carlisle decom- 
posed water, by means of a’ pile of zinc 
and silver plates, and saw hydrogen 
gas evolved at one pole whilst oxygen 
united with the metal at the other. 
Then followed Davy’s grand discovery 
of the alkaline metals, and a host of 
remarkable facts of great importance to 
chemistry. 

But another interesting discovery 
remained yet to be made before we 
realized the full benefits of this com- 
paratively new agent. It was that made 
by the Danish phildsopher, (Ersted, in 
1820, who found that wires which 
earry an electric current have a curious 
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action upon magnets. If an electric 
current passes over a magnet pointing 
north-south, the latter immediately turns 
east-west, and remains in that position 
so long as the current lasts. Davy soon 
found that the wires which carry an 
electric current are in reality magnetic, 
and capable of creating artificial mag- 
nets (the principle of the electric 
telegraph). Then follow the remarkable 
researches of Ampére, Faraday, and W. 
Thomson, which bring our knowledge 
of electrical force to its present advanced 
state. The most powerful magnets are 
produced instantaneously, by simply 
causing the voltaic current to circulate 
round a piece of soft iron; and, by the 
aid of such powerful electro-motors, we 
obtain the utmost effects that electricity 
can realize. 

It is curious to note the gradual rise 
of electro-plating, after the chemical 
properties of the Voltaic pile were 
known. Long ago it had been observed 
that, when an iron bar was plunged into 
a solution of copper, the latter metal 
was precipitated upon the iron. <A Ger- 
man, named Wach, appears to have been 
the first to show that copper could be 
thrown down from its solutions by the 
electric current ; and, in 1837, M. de la 
Rive found that copper could, in this 
manner, be made to cover bodies placed 
in the solution, and model itself upon 
their forms. However, the observations 
of these authors seem to have been 
little heeded ; and it was not until Spen- 
cer, in England, and Jacobi, at Dorpat, 
succeeded, almost simultaneously (and in 
ignorance of each other’s experiments), 
in reproducing medals, &c. by means of 
electricity, that this new and important 
art sprang up. Electro-gilding is a little 
older: it was discovered by Brugnatelli, 
a pupil of Volta’s, who, in 1803, found 
that gold could be precipitated upon 
objects in an alkaline solution of that 
metal, by means of the Voltaic pile. 
The process was afterwards perfected by 
M. de la Rive, Elkington, Smolz, and 
several others. The advantages of this 
happy application are too well known to 
need mention here. Before its discovery 
gilding was performed by means of — 
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mercury, and the operation was both 
costly and unhealthy. In the electric 
process the quantity of gold deposited 
is exceedingly minute, and adheres so 
firmly that the object gilt presents the 
same advantages as if it were of solid 
gold. Upon a silver spoon, for exam- 
ple, the quantity of gold deposited is 
worth about threepence; and gilding 
upon brass is cheaper still. 

By the same active electric current 
faithful copies, in metal, of statues, bas- 
reliefs, medals, &c. are successfully 
obtained. Not only can any one metal 
be thus deposited upon another, but 
they can be made to adhere, in thin 
layers, to wood, porcelain, cloth, &e. 
In Paris many of the large and appa- 
rently bronze statues that decorate the 
town are merely cast iron, which has 
been covered with a layer of copper of 
the required thickness by means of the 
electric current. M. Oudry, whose 
workshops I visited not along ago, has 
thus covered several statues, fountains, 
monuments, “c. in France. The pro- 
cess consists :.: covering the iron statue 
with a sort «i varnish, which appears 
to he a mixture of plumbago and 
some other matter, and immersing it in 
a vast bath of sulphate of copper. The 
statue is put in connexion with one 
pole of the battery, whilst the other 
plunges into the liquid. Copper is 
uniformly deposited, and the coating 
may be obtained of any thickness, Our 
readers will readily judge of the enor- 
mous difference between the costs of a 
bronze statue and a cast-iron one cop- 
pered by electricity. And yet the latter, 
after being rubbed with a mixture of 
plumbago and oxide of iron, is scarcely 
distinguishable from real bronze, and is, 
to all appearance, quite as durable as 
the latter. 

The roofing of houses, by means of 
copper deposited by galvanism on linen, 
is another ingenious application of the 
useful electric current. The introduction 
of flat roofs in modern edifices renders 
the adoption of a metallic covering 


necessary. Iron rusts too soon, lead is 


too heavy, copper too expensive, and 
zine dangerous in case of fire, as it 
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ignites with violence. But, by soaking 
linen in gas tar, covering one of its 
surfaces with plumbago, and depositing 
a thin layer of copper upon this coating, 
by means of the electric current, we 
have the very article we could wish for. 
In like manner printing type, and blocks 
for engraving, &c. are produced by 
writing with varnish upon a metallic 
surface, and then depositing copper 
upon the parts not protected by the 
varnish. 

Calico-printers have also availed them- 
selves of the electric current in various 
ways ; for instance, in dyeing in figures 
upon cloth. In this process the re- 
quired pattern is engraved upon a me- 
tallic block, and the cloth moistened 
with a weak acid solution. The cloth 
is then placed upon a sheet of tin foil, 
or other conducting surface. The me- 
tallic block is now connected with the 
positive pole of the battery, and the 
tin foil with the negative pole. As 
soon as the engraved metal block 
touches the acidulated cloth, the exposed 
portions of its metallic surface are dis- 
solved and incorporated with the cloth, 
impressing on it the given pattern ; the 
latter, though invisible, comes out, as if 
by magic, when the cloth is afterwards 
passed into the. ordinary dyeing solu- 
tions. 

But I should never finish were I to 
attempt to enumerate here even the 
more important only of the useful ap- 
plications of galvanism. When it was 
discovered that a wire through which 
an electric current circulates is capable 
of magnetising iron immediately, the 
electric telegraph became a possibility 
which was not long in being realized 
most completely, by the distinguished 
Wheatstone. When such a wire, how- 
ever long, circulates at one of its ex- 
tremities round a piece of soft iron, the 
iron instantly becomes a powerful mag- 
net capable of attracting another piece 
of iron. So that if I stretch a wire 
from London to Edinburgh, and if at the 
latter place this wire circulate round a 
piece of iron, and then, in London, I send 
a current of electricity into that wire, 
the piece of iron at Edinburgh instantly 
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becomes a magnet, and will draw towards 
it another piece of iron in its neigh- 
bourhood. Such is the principle of the 
electric telegraph. The motive-power, 
set up in London and carried on, in an 
instant, to Edinburgh, being once given, 
it was the affair of the mechanic to 
transform this motion into any shape 
he might think proper, and so establish 
a system of signals, 

The electric clock is based entirely 
upon the same principle ; and by means 
of this ingenious apparatus and a suffi- 
cient number of wires, the Observatory 
of Greenwich might give the exact 
Greenwich time to every town, or even 
to every house, in Britain at once. 

In the electric light we have another 
useful effect of the galvanic current. 
It is produced when the two wires of a 
powerful battery terminate in charcoal 
points, which are held in proximity one 
to the other. As the electric current 
passes from one of these points to the 
other it produces an intense light. 
When it was attempted to light shops 
and streets by means of this powerful 
luminosity, it was found too intense to 
be borne with impunity by the eyes. 
On the contrary, it is extremely useful 
for illuminating large public works 
carried on at night, or for signalling 
through ‘the dark, &c. For signalling, 
Professor Way’s mercurial light appears 
to be preferable, on account of its steadi- 
ness. It differs from the other only in 
that the electric current flows over a 
thin vein of running mercury instead 
of from charcoal. 

M. Jacobi, in Russia, M. Froment, in 
France, and many others, have con- 
structed a great variety of machines 
worked merely by electricity. Some of 
these are certainly very ingenious. I 
have seen in Froment’s workshops al- 
most every description of machine, from 
pumps and mills to pianos and organs, 
all working admirably by means of a 
single electric current. It is hoped, no 
doubt, that the day will come when 
this force will be able to compete with 
steam ; but that day has not yet arrived ! 
However ingenious the disposal of the 
electro-magnets, not only the question 
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of cost, but that of power, has hitherto 
been in favour of steam. In the latter 
case, we burn coal to produce the steam ; 
in the former, we consume zinc in the 
battery to produce the current: but, as 
we have already burnt coal to produce 
the zinc, our readers will understand 
that competition is impossible until we 
have discovered a battery of great power 
and slight cost. Such is the problem 
which at present occupies more than 
one electrician. 

How would it be if we produced elec- 
tricity by burning coal? Such has, in- 
deed, been recently effected. It is known 
that, when the poles of a magnet are 
made to revolve’ before the poles of 
another magnet at rest, an electric cur- 
rent is set up. Now, imagine a set of 
enormous horseshoe magnets fixed in a 
stand, and a wheel loaded with a number 
of solid iron cylinders revolving before 
them, and the motion being produced 
by a small steam-engine. Such is the 
apparatus that, for some time past, has 
darted the electric-light over the ocean 
waves at South Foreland, under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Holmes ; and such 
an one did I see in active operation at 
Neuilly, near Paris, about two years ago. 
The current thus produced is a very 
powerful one, and the cost resides in 
the amount of fuel consumed. But, even 
in these advantageous circumstances, it 
has been found that electricity cannot 
compete with steam as a motive-power. 
However, there is no cause to grumble. 
How many things has electricity realized 
that steam can never realize ? 

The method generally used for blast- 
ing rocks, or firing mines, by means of 
a slow-match, is not only dangerous, 
but uncertain. Now, many years ago, 
Franklin had an idea that this operation 
could be advantageously performed by 
the electric current. Although this ap- 
peared simple enough at first, it was 
some time before the idea could be 
turned to account practically. That the 
thing is thoroughly practicable, however, 
was amply seen when the submarine 
cable was laid between Dover and Calais: 
a cannon placed upon the cliffs of Dover 
was shot off by the electric spark of a 














battery at Calais. But this wonderful 
experiment could only be performed 
with a battery composed of a hundred 
and forty Bunsen’s elements. At pre- 
gent, Mr. Statham and Vicomte du 
Moncel have invented apparatus, by 
means of which mines can he exploded 
with a very much smaller battery. 
When no great obstacles lie in the way, 
it is doubtful whether we need have 
recourse to them; for blasting rocks, 
even under water, can be effected by 
passing an extremely fine and short 
piece of platinum wire through the body 
of the charge, contained in a water- 
tight cartridge. When the current passes 
through this wire, the latter glows with 
an intense red-heat, and explodes the 
charge. 

Rheumatic and other patients have 
received benefits from the electric cur- 
rent flowing from a weak apparatus, so 
as to deliver a series of aild shocks to 
the parts affected; and recently elec- 
tricity has been applied in an ingenious 
manner, to extract poisonous metals, 
such as mercury, lead, &c. from the 
human body. To effect this, the patient 
is placed up to his neck in slightly 
acidulated water, in a zinc bath, isolated 
by gutta-percha, and being isolated him- 
self from the sides of the bath by a 
gutta-percha seat. Holding in one hand 
the positive pole of the battery, gold, 
silver, mercury, &c. flow from the pores 
of his body, and fix themselves on the 
sides of the bath, which constitutes the 
negative pole. These experiments were 
tried in New York in 1852, and commu- 
nicated to the Academy of Medicine at 
Paris in 1853, by MM. Vergnés and 
Poey. A patient that had taken mer- 
cury fifteen years before the experiment 
had a considerable quantity of that 
metal extracted from his body in this 
electric bath. 

It has been proposed to extract silver, 
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gold, and mercury, from their ores in a 
similar manner. Becquerel, in France, 
has undertaken to treat this subject, and 
has, indeed, resolved the problem in a 
scientific point of view ; but the process 
has not yet been put in operation prac- 
tically. 

I pass over hundreds of experiments, 
some of which have already had their 
practical results, while others promise to 
become useful hereafter. I shall con- 
clude this paper, by relating briefly an 
experiment of my own. Reflecting upon 
the powerful decomposing chemical force 
with which we are furnished by the 
electric current, it occurred to me that I 
might be able to render sea-water po- 
table, by decomposing and extracting its 
salt, by means of a moderately powerful 
battery. The experiments were made 
in Ostend a few years ago. My appa 
ratus consisted of three vessels contain- 
ing sea-water ; the centre one contained 
the water to be operated upon, the two 
others communicated with the two poles 
of the battery. The three vessels were 
connected by two bent Q tubes filled 
with sea-water. As the only battery I 
could procure in Ostend was rather 
weak, I passed the current through the 
water for about fourteen hours, after 
which one of the outside vessels had 
become acid and the other alkaline. 
The sea-water was then filtered through 
charcoal, and was nearly drinkable. It 
would have been, I doubt not, quite 
potable had the battery employed been 
more powerful. As it was, I found it 
difficult to extract the last particles of 
salt ; and the water, after subsequent 
trials, still presented a slightly brackish 
taste. I have not had an opportunity 
of repeating this experiment since ; 
but, from the results obtained, I think 
it probable that sea-water may be ren- 
dered potable by means of the electric 
current. 





PASSING EVENTS: THE CONSERVATIVES AND RETRENCHMENT,. 





Last month we had occasion to point 
out that the end and crown of all Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial measures was peace, 
and, in virtue of his noble purposes, we 
took the liberty of dubbing him the 
Peace-minister of Britain. Since we 
last wrote, important events have hap- 
pened in the British world of politics, 
which prove that his title to the name 
is not undeserved. Mr. Gladstone began 
his march towards the goal that is so 
near his heart, in windy and cloudy 
weather, amidst the cold looks and the 
discouraging prophecies of all but a few 
of his own class. Already, the wind 
has changed, the sky is clearing, and 
omens of future victory have begun to 
meet him on his way. The unpopular 
creed of Manchester is growing into the 
favourite religion of the Liberal party ; 
and retrenchment of expenditure may, 
possibly, before long, become a gencral 
cry, even with educated Englishmen. 
Such is the natural result of the inge- 
nious and wonderful budgets of the last 
few years. So long as indirect taxation 
distributed the burdens of national extra- 
vagance over the highest and the lowest 
classes alike, those who virtually were 
responsible for the amount of our expen- 
diture scarcely knew and scarcely cared 
what price the conntry was paying for 
the measures that seemed to them so ne- 
cessary. Our foreign. policy was settled 
bya polished and comparatively speaking 
opulent minority. Theupper classes alone 
held the strings of the purse, while the 
masses helped to fill it. The generosity 
of the English gentry and the middle 
classes is too well known to need 
praise or apology here. Nor can the 
most cynical observer doubt that the 
feeling of national insecurity, during 
the last six years, has been a real and 
sincere one. The danger was considera- 
ble ; and, had vast sacrifices been neces- 
sary to avert it, vast sacrifices would 
have been willingly made by all parts of 
the community, and by none so gladly 
as by those who have been the foremost 


to proclaim the wisdom of war-taxes. 
But of all iils, the greatest perhaps that 
can befall a nation is that of having its 
foreign policy carved out for it by its 
upper classes only. The discomforts of 
war and of that state of armed expec- 
tation, which is nearly as bad as war, 
are lightly felt by the luxurious, the 
educated, and the refined. Strong sen- 
timent, patriotic exaltation, the noble 
instincts of pride, ambition, and devo- 
tion, all assist them to bear the moderate 
pressure put upon them at such times. 
The war—if war it be—is probably a 
war which it has been in their power to 
accept or to decline. The consciousness 
that they are fighting, or preparing to 
fight, for a cause of their own choosing, 
gives them strength, patience, and even 
pleasure. But beneath the level to which 
the suffrage reaches—far below the reach 
of Parliamentary influence or power— 
lie the great masses, who in peace time 
have few comforts, and in war time have 
many miseries. The political virtues of 
the “great unenfranchised” will not 
be lightly spoken of by those who have 
watched all through this last spring the 
brave endurance of the Lancashire opera- 
tives. Yet, whatever the extent of their 
political virtues, it is not so easy for 
“the people” to accept cheerfully the 
privations imposed upon them by the 
unhesitating patriotism of those above. 
Few of the many writers and orators 
who clamour so eagerly for a spirited 
Foreign policy, are aware, indeed, of 
what these privations are. The rich 
man consents of his own free will to 
give up luxuries: the poor man, despite 
himself, is compelled to retrench in 
necessaries. Nor does it alleviate the 
keenness with which such hardships 
are felt by the poorer classes, to know 
that the country which expects of them 
perpetual self-control, and occasional 
self-sacrifice, denies them a share in her 
counsels. However far-sighted and 
honest the policy adopted, the only 
thing they have to do with it is to dis- 
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charge the bill, in the shape of increased 
prices on articles of necessary consump- 
tion and in diminished wages. Such a 
state of things is neither good for the 
nation nor for the temper of its labour- 
ing classes. They have a right to say 
—what some day they will say as im- 
petuously as those who now pretend to 
speak for them—“Give us a veto on 
“your policy, or else take the financial 
“burdens of ihat policy upon your- 
“ selves.” 

By throwing the strain both of the 
war expenditure of the day, and of the 
great financial changes inaugurated in 
the Budget of 1860 upon the Income 
tax, Mr. Gladstone has succeeded in 
bringing home to the minds of the 
upper, as well as of the lower classes, a 
sense of the blessings of economy. 
The country, at least, will henceforward 
know what offensive and defensive 
armour costs. Nor does the lesson 
seem likely to be wasted. The “milch 
cow” of the landed interest begins to 
feel that she is being overmilked, and 
turns round to look her milkers in the 
face. This change has been accomplished 
suddenly and deftly. Six weeks have 
scarcely elapsed since Mr. Gladstone 
was a solitary missionary preaching in 
the wilderness ; and lo! the gospel of 
economy is now proclaimed openly upon 
the housetops by men of every shade of 
opinion. Sir Stafford Northcote and 
Mr. Disraeli take their place among the 
prophets, and the secret cause of their 
sudden conversion is not obscurely in- 
dicated in the fact that, while both sing 
the praises of retrenchment, one of them 
incidentally inveighs against the late 
inopportune repeal of indirect taxes. 
How long is it since Mr. Disraeli has 
been impressed with the impropriety of 
taxing the country to maintain “ bloated 
armaments”? A year ago, judging 
from his own language, he certainly 
believed that our great military ex- 
penditure was fully justified by the state 
of Europe and of Britain. Towards 
the end of April, 1861, he distinctly 
defended “bloated armaments,” and 
officiously upheld what he imagined to 
be the views of one portion of the 
Cabinet, against what he ‘thought the 
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economising tendencies of the member 
for the University of Oxford. It 
was a time when scandal whispered in 
all political circles of imaginary dissen- 
sions between the Prime Minister and 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer. Then 
Mr. Gladstone’s unpatriotic failings and 
Lord Palmerston’s patriotic virtues 
were Mr. Disraeli’s theme. “It is not 
difficult,” he retorted, in answer to a 
homily of Mr. Gladstone’s, “to point 
“out the author of this expenditure, 
“and I believe that, in acting as he has 
“ done, he has been governed by a high 
“sense of duty, and that he does not 
“ shrink from the responsibility of the 
“ course he has pursued. No doubt it 
“is the Prime Minister of England.” 
Thus spake Mr. Disraeli on the 29th of 
April, 1861. On the 9th of May, 1862, 
we have arrived ata very different condi- 
tion of affairs, Expenditure now is 
“extravagant,” and armaments . are 
“bloated.” So long as the naval de- 
fences and the military preparations of 
the kingdom were to be at the expense 
of paper manufacturers and trade, Mr. 
Disraeli was all for arming and prepar- 
ing. As soon as it seems clear that the 
Income-tax is to carry us through this 
“exceptional period ” of national excite- 
ment, Mr. Disraeli is anxious for the 
“exceptional period” to be over. He 
deftly strips himself of all his old prin- 
ciples and views, and sets himself to 
run a race of strict economy with his 
great financial rival. 

The increase in the naval expenditure 
of Britain and of France in the last 
twenty-five years has been so startling, 
that no one who has observed it can fail 
to regret the sad necessities—if, indeed, 
they be necessities—in which it has 
originated. Twenty-five years ago, the 
total amount spent on the British navy 
was 4,788,761/. In 1859, it had mounted, 
by successive stages, to 11,072,243/. The 
French marine estimates rose in a like 
manner from two and a half, to eight and 
a half millions ; and the annual wealth 
of the world, accordingly, owing to the 
mutual jealousies or suspicions of Britain 
and of France, for many years has been 
lessened by twelve millions of pounds, 
The labour of nearly 80,000 English 
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sailors is consumed in our Royal navy 
alone: not cvanting the naval reserve. 
In France half that number are em- 
ployed in the task of watching over the 
honour of the French flag. The French, 
indeed, suffer more acutely than our- 
selves from this embarrassing rivalry. 
The whole merchant trade of that country 
is paralyzed by it. The system of mari- 
time inscription, devised by Colbert in 
an evil hour for the commercial pros- 
perity of France, virtually keeps every 
sailor, fisherman, shipwright, and naval 
workman at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for the whole of his life. Upon 
the terrible Government inscription list 
all are entered who either have served 
on any sea-going vessel for eighteen 
months, or who are employed as labourers 
in the ship-yards. They are liable at 
any moment to be impressed ; and, once 
classed among the maritime reserves, 
none can be removed from it without 
making a written declaration that they 
have abandoned for ever the sea and all 
maritime pursuits. No officer of the 
merchant service can hope to arrive at 
the position of captain who has not spent 
twelve months on board a man-of-war. 
No naval contractor can ever be sure 
that the greater number of his hands 
may not be taken from him by official 
requisition, at the very moment when 
he is most in want of them. The pros- 
pect, therefore, of maritime hostilities 
makes itself felt all through the length 
and breadth of the French seaboard. A 
hardy, industrious, and seafaring people 
by nature, the sea-coast population of 
France is being taught to hate the sea. 
They are driven to agriculture and other 
inland occupations, in which, though 
wages are lower, they will have the 
happy compensation of knowing that no 
official interruption is possible. It is 
true that, with the increase of French 
commerce, the strength of the maritime 
inscription increases too. It does not 
increase, however, as it would under 
more favourable circumstances. The 
beneficial effect of the certainty of a Jong 

upon the trade of France would 
be incalculable. The interests of the 
two countries, therefore, are the same in 

Peace and retrenchment are the 


desire of every French fisherman, ship- 
boilder, shipwright, and trader. Enough 
has been done in their eyes to vindicate 
the honour of the French eagles. It 
remains to be seen whether this im- 
poverishing contest of resources is to 
last as long as there is a bare possibility 
of war between the two nations: a pos- 
sibility which, from the nature of things, 
must last as long as the world itself. 
Can the naval expenditure of both coun- 
tries be simultaneously cut down ? “What- 
soever nation,” says Bentham, “should 
get the start of the other, in making the 
proposal to reduce and fix the amount of 
its armed force, would crown itself with 
everlasting honour.” “ There is a vacant 
niche in the Temple of Fame,” says the 
statesman, who, of all statesmen living, 
would have been most after Bentham’s 
own heart, “for the ruler or minister 
who shall be the first to grapple with 
this monster evil of the day.” 

Mr. Cobden is of opinion that the 
self-defence of this country is carried on 
upon an exaggerated scale; that our 
colonial possessions are an expensive 
encumbrance to us; and that the code 
of maritime international law which we 
uphold is full of dangerous quicksands, 
on which the peace of the country may 
any day be wrecked. Mr. Disraeli most 
assuredly cannot agree with three articles 
of faith which are distinct condemna- 
tions of three fashionable Conservative 
opinions. He has, however, something 
in common with Mr. Cobden; and 
Manchester, with surprise, may admire 
its own ideas in the mouth of Bucking- 
hamshire. If the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, and his party, are anxious to take 
up the cause of retrenchment, every- 
body will hail with pleasure the accession 
of such a crowd of interesting converts. 
While we cannot but suspect that many 
patriotic virtues flower and bloom on 
the healthy soil of Opposition, which 
wither as soon as they are transplanted 
to the ministerial parterre, we may say 
at once that we shall discuss the question, 
without arriére pensée, on the assumption 
that Mr. Disraeli is sincere. 

The prospect of a continuation of our 
present expenditure is so disagreeable, 
that, if Lord Derby or his friends have 
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a nostrum for ensuring perpetualpeace, 
we shall be only too happy to hear 
of it. Mr. Disraeli’s recipe consists in 
a closer adherence to the policy of the 
French Emperor. Our self-defence, he 
thinks, is adequate and complete. There 
is no longer any fear in this country of 
invasion. ‘There is no desire for aggran- 
dizement. If, therefore, we are still 
arming, we must be arming to maintain 
an offensive and anti-Gallican influence 
at the Council Boards of Europe. Between 
the ambassadors of the two nations at 
the various capitals of the Old and of the 
New World alike, there is dissension, not 
harmony. JDisunion between Britain 
and France on the subjects of Italy and 
America—such is the fruit of a Whig 
Administration. Instead of an entente 
cordiale, we have suspicion and dissimu- 
lation. In place of all this, the leader 
of the Opposition offers us the happy 
prospect of a Conservative Cabinet, and 
—we are bound to assume—harmony 
with France. 

It is a serious question how far an 
offensive and defensive alliance with 
France is either possible or desirable. 
France, by her restless temperament, 
her pride, and her keen love of novelty, 
is fitted to play a part on the Continent 
in which no one who knows the charac- 
ter of Englishmen can expect that they 
will join her. The French nation, as 
far as politics are concerned, appear to 
possess the faculty, which is so peculiar 
to Southern races, of carrying theory 
boldly into action. It is an expensive 
taste to cultivate. This country, for- 
tunately for her pocket, has less of a 
decided mission for reforming or recon- 
stituting Europe. But, while our popular 
habits lead us to abstain from the in- 
terventions and expeditions of which 
France is fond, we can afford both to 
admire the courage and sympathize with 
the liberality of the French foreign 
policy. Whatever Napoleon III. may 
be at home—beyond his own frontiers, 
at least, he is the champion of progress 
and of liberal opinions. The approba- 
tion with which the results achieved by 
him are viewed in Britain is strongly 
tempered, even in Liberals, by dislike 
and fear of the man. But the Conserva- 
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tive party must perforce be the last to ap- 
preciate a policy which is so diametrically 
opposed to their own. In foreshadowing 
a possible union between a Conservative 
and a French Cabinet, Mr. Disraeli, ac- 
cordingly, speaks of he knows not what. 
These sounding promises are little better 
than a fanfaronnade. Their author 
ought to know by this time that the 
Conservatives have it not in their power 
to offer us what he professes they can. 
There is as much in common between 
Napoleon III. and the party to which 
Mr. Disraeli belongs, as there is between 
the iron and thesilver age. Mr. Disraeli’s 
antiquated statesmanship is an appanage 
of the past. With all its faults—rest- 
less and aggressive as it may not unna- 
turally be deemed—the foreign policy of 
the French Emperor belongs to the pre- 
sent and to the future. All Conservative 
ideas are based upon a horror of Conti- 
nental change. But the Imperial pro- 
gramme is built upon a generous con- 
fidence in the truth of Liberal principles, 
and in the necessity for a reconstitution 
of Europe. The Derbyite party is ready 
to do battle for Austria, reaction, and 
the treaties of 1815, The Emperor has 
crushed the two former and torn the latter. 
Darkness and sunlight cannot be more 
thoroughly dissimilar than the European 
views of Lord Malmesbury and of the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries. Mr. Disraeli— 
who may not be unwilling to hold out 
the hand of friendship to Sir George 
Bowyer and the»Catholics—considers, 
indeed, that the temporal power of the 
Pope should not be interfered with, and 
grounds his theory of a French entente 
cordiale upon the extraordinary hypo- 
thesis that the French Emperor is of a 
similar opinion. In reality, the eldest 
son of the Catholic Church is more anti- - 
Papal than the leader of the Protestant 
Opposition. Shackled by the difficulties 
of his own position at home, Napoleon 
IIL. is not anxious to precipitate matters 
on the Tiber, nor can he be expected to 
invite upon the head of himself and his 
dynasty the undying anger of the Roman 


-priesthood. But Mr. Disraeli must be 


strangely blind if he does not see that 
the Imperial Revolutionist has decided 
on the Pope’s downfall, though he is 
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fully determined to bide his time. The 
mills of the gods grind slowly at the 
Tuileries, but they grind exceeding small. 
In advocating the recall of the French 
regiments, Lord Palmerston’s Ministry 
are not therefore urging a measure which 
the Emperor regards with antipathy, 
but simply a step which seems to him 
to be premature. As for Mr. Disraeli’s 
@ prwrt theory about the Pope’s in- 
dependence, it may safely be consigned 
to that serene haven wiere the lunar 
traveller in “Orlando Furioso” found 
the charter by which Constantine first 
granted it. Lord Palmerston, by one 
happy gesture, disposed of the strange 
suggestion that His Holiness enjoyed 
more freedom under the protection of 
foreign bayonets than he would do in 
exile or in retirement. He may leave to 
the common sense of the public to judge 
whether, in adopting the opinions of the 
French ultramontane bishops, Mr. Dis- 
raeli and his followers are likely to gain 
much favour with the French Emperor 
himself. Past experience tells us that a 
Conservative Cabinet, in times of Euro- 
pean unrest, is not unlikely to be brought 
into collision with the French empire. 
After the recollections of 1859, it is curi- 
ous that we should be informed that the 
Tories must return to oflice if we wish 
to be at peace and unity with France. 
What the leader of Opposition offers, 
amounts, then, in plain terms to this — 
that he is prepared to throw the weight 
of Britain into the scale to prevent the 
formation of a united Italy. But to 
maintain Pio Nono in the Vatican is to 
keep alive the seeds of a religious war 
in Europe, to perpetuate the discontent 
of all Italians, and to leave standing a 
continual motive and excuse for the 
interference of Austria beyond the Po. 
The foreign policy which proposes to 
effect this may be moulded upon the 
most famous precedents, but it can hardly, 
by the utmost stretch of fancy, be 
thought either peaceable or cheap. 
When he turns to America, Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s programme is equally to be con- 
demned from his own point of view. 
There, as in the Old World, he selects 
some temporary interest which it is the 
passing object of France to protect, and 


reproaches us for not abandoning all 
our political principles in order to pro- 
tect it also. The gossip about M. 
Mercier and Lord Lyons, which he has 
reproduced in the House of Commons, 
may be dismissed here, with tie more plea- 
sure, because it has been twice formally 
contradicted by the Premier. But, if 
M. Mercier or Lord Lyons have been at 
variance, it would not ease our position, 
as Mr. Disraeli suggests, to follow 
France into those pro-Southern pro- 
clivities, which the growing distress in 
her southern provinces has long been 
tempting her to display. When Con- 
servatives insist that Lord Lyons 
should defer more completely to M. 
Mercier, they either mean nothing, or 
else, they mean that we should have 
been prepared to lend more thorough 
moral support to the Secession. It may 
be asked again—is this programme a 
programme which would ensure us peace 
or financial economy? ‘The great Ame- 


rican war, which has attracted the atten- . 


tion and impoverished the commerce of 
two hemispheres, is, at last, as many 
believe, drawing to a coiclusion. It 
does not leave us where it found us. 
The conduct of a large portion of the 
English press, the insane blindness of 
even the most noble of English states- 
men, have, by this time, succeeded in 
exasperating thoroughly the North. 
From the beginning, the wish that the 
South might be victorious has found 
vent in ill-natured prophecies of dis- 
comfiture to the Union parly ; and it 
must be remembered that, in times of 
national convulsion, continual dis- 
couragement, or predictions of coming 
failure, may well seem, to a distracted 
people, to be acts of distinct unfriend- 
liness. We have been neutral in word, 
but not in will. The consequence is, 
that we have placed ourselves in real 
danger of a proximate collision with 
the restored Union. If we have to 
fight for Canada we shall know whom 
to thank. With this gloomy prospect 
staring us in the face, we are told 


‘ virtually, if not in so many words, that 


we should have followed more com- 
pletely the lead of the French Emperor 
in the American question, To have 
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done so would have been to have 
purchased a momentary unanimity with 
France at the fearful price of the ani- 
mosity of the New, and of the scorn of 
the Old World. While we should have 
for ever sacrificed the good will of 
America, we should have reaped but 
little benefit on the side of France. 
To have encouraged Napoleon ILI. to 
raise the blockade of the Southern 
coast, on account of its manv irregulari- 
ties, would have been in reality to trade 
upon his domestic difficulties. There is 
a cotton party as there is an ultra- 
montane party in France. In joining, 
however, in this cry, we are not doing 
our best to assist the Emperor. We 
are only swelling his embarrassmenis. 
It is not an essential part of 
policy to assist at the break- 
up of the great American empire, 
which hitherto has usually shown 
a strong inclination to side with the 
French, even against ourselves. The 
Emperor has special and exceptional 
reasons for interference at the present 
moment which we have not. The 
trade of France is smaller than our 
own, and a commercial crisis in the 
cotton trade falls most heavily upon a 
manufacturing population which has few 
resources except the miserable one of 
complaint. It is a natural consequence 
of the French system, that when the 
people are out of work the Govern- 
ment is blamed; and the failure of 
cotton reacts not merely on the popu- 
larity but upon the stability of the 
Executive. The present conflict be- 
tween the Federals and the Confederates 
damages the French-American trade as 
much as it damages the trade between 
America and England; and the dis- 
comfort at Rouen and Mulhausen has 
been fully as great as in any of our 
Lancashire towns. Nor is it only the 
import of cotton that is affected by 
the war. The French silk trade is 
subject to great fluctuations originating 
chiefly in the same cause. The silk 
trade is the national trade of France. 
Silks to the value of 160 million francs, 
out of the 460 millions exported from 
that country, go to America. On the 
one hand the French silk trade has 


his 
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been, for many years, in a very cri- 
tical condition. It has never recovered 
the worm-disease of 1853; which, on 
the contrary, has been assuming, year 
by year, the most terrible proportions. 
On the other hand, it is peculiarly the 
trade of poor men. Power-looms are 
very little used; it being impossible, 
in the opinion of the Lyons mann- 
facturers, to produce rich plain silks 
in perfection except by hand. The 
looms themselves are the property of 
poor owners ; and, as hand-looms weave 
much more slowly than power-looms, 
a larger number of workmen are kept 
in pretty constant employ than, at 
first sight, would seem reasonable, con- 
sidering the amount of result produced. 
While the weaving is carried on by 
home hand-looms belonging to the 
poorer classes, the silk-growing, too, is 
chiefly in the hands of peasants. A 
very large and needy class are, there- 
fore, dependent entirely upon the trade. 


Though there has been more ac- 
tivity this spring in the Lyonnais 


than could be looked for, the pros- 
pects of the next silk crop are said 
to be unfavourable. The Emperor is 
therefore keenly interested in a speedy 
termination of the Transatlantic contest. 
But he is by no means interested, as 
much as Mr. Disraeli supposes, in the 
triumph of the South. His end would 
be perfectly answered by their reduc- 
tion, provided that the embers of revo- 
lution are not permitted to smoulder 
in the interior, and to disturb the 
cotton crop for one year more. 

The leader of the Opposition has 
fallen into the error of confounding 
accidents with essentials. French policy 
seems, for the moment, to be in favour 
of the maintenance of the Vatican and 
the disruption of the Union In 
reality, the phase is a passing one in 
both cases. Exceptional circumstances 
prevent France from following her 
natural bent in the opposite direction. 
Mr. Disraeli seizes on the superficial 
exceptions and forgets the great truth, 


‘that the foreign policy of France, as a 


whole, in spite of many shortcomings, 
is not reactionary, but liberal from ‘first 
to last. 
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With such a policy, how can those 
sympathize who are wedded to the 
treaties, the constitutions and the diplo- 
macy of the past generation? Another 
Italian war, a contingency which, 
though remote, is not impossible, would 
bring the Conservatives to the same 
political confusion as that which over- 
took them three years ago. Would 
they fling Austria or Venice this time 
to the winds? Would they espouse 
the cause of Victor Emanuel or of 
Antonelli? It is evident which they 
must do, if they are to be led by the 
counsels of their chiefs. Nor is the 
Italian question the sole question that 
may put them to a cruel choice. It is a 
crucial test of their real political tenden- 
cies, but it does not exhaust the book of 
future chances. On all great occasions, 
is it too much to prophesy that they 
will be found in the opposite camp 
to Cesar? They will foment, though 
they may not have the courage to join, 
anti-French alliances. They will believe 
and act as if national honour consisted 
in upholding the prejudices of old 
times. They will be friends with the 
crowned heads and not with the na- 
tionalities ; with the priests and not 
with the people. They will again (as 
they have done before) allow Europe to 
drift into war for the want of a bold 
declaration that Britain is on the side 
of justice and of right. They will 
paralyze the sword of nations whose 
missionary genius is more fervid than 
our own. In the East, they will adhere 
to that miserable policy of obstruction 
which considers British interests in 
the Adriatic a sutficient reason for 
interfering with the natural decay of 
barbarism, and, so to speak, for fighting 
against God. By way of rendering 
their foreign position more untenable, 
they will at once insist upon maintain- 

an invidious attitude on the sea- 
board of the Mediterranean, and refuse to 
accept the wise changes in international 
law, which would render that invidious 
attitude unnecessary. They will close 
their eyes to all the commercial ad- 
vantages of increased good feeling be- 
tween this country aad the Continent, 
and adhere to the reserved and suspicious 
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tone, which has ended by isolating us 
far more from the rest of Europe than 
fifty British Channels need have done, 
if we had been wise. Such, briefly, is the 
vista which a Conservative Government 
opens before our eyes. Is this the 
policy, we have a right to ask, of Re- 
trenchment? O Conservatives! is this 
Peace ? 

From such a policy, we should turn 
with relief even to the alternative 
offered us by men of less education and 
refinement. The programme of Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright is not a popular 
one, but it would be the wiser pro- 
gramme to accept, if the choice were 
limited to these. . Under the shadow of 
the Great Exhibition, which this last 
month has been erected, the industry 
of nations is collected together for 
the second time in eleven years. The 
building that so many have come to see 
is bristling with cannons and implements 
of war. Have the eleven years brought us 
nothing but a sad disbelief in the 
possibilities of general tranquillity ? 
What future lies before us in the next 
eleven years to come? We need not go 
far for an answer which will be sutfti- 
cient to satisfy everything except an 
idle curiosity. We shall have the 
future that we carve out for ourselves. 
Britain will secure the quiet of the 
world as she shapes her own foreign 
policy. In looking back on the late 
decade, it is not difficult to see, or to 
fancy one can see, many steps, which, 
had they been taken, might have 
averted the two great conflicts by which 
the prosperity of the period has been 
broken. It is in vain to cast the 
Russian and the Italian war in the 
teeth of philanthropy. They are only 
a reproach to the sagacity and to the 
courage of British statesmen. Wars 
are the result, partly of human pre- 
judice and passion, but mainly of 
political indecision and mismanagement. 
Then, and then only, when we have 
exhausted every attempt to make our 
foreign policy a wise and a temperate 
one, shall we have a right to attribute 
its disastrous consequences to the folly 
and wickedness of mankind. 
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